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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
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the conclusion that it heralds a General Election is, to 

say the least, premature. Legislation to make available 
‘on a permanent basis but subject to appropriate Parlia- 
mentary safeguard "’ controls of various kinds similar to or 
identical with those already existing may or may not be 
violently contentious. No one can doubt that some controls 
—the rationing of certain foodstuffs, for example—are neces- 
sary at present, and they may be necessary for some time. In 
last week’s debate on the continuance for a further year of 
the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Act, the 
principal Opposition spokesman asked no more than that in 
due course there should be a firm review of all outstanding 
orders and regulations so that there could be “ pruning, 
scrapping and legislation.’’ There is definitely to be legis- 
lation ; what remains to be disclosed is how much pruning 
and scrapping is to precede it. That such legislation should, 
in Mr. Morrison’s words, define the sphere in which regulations 
could be made is not unreasonable.- Everything, therefore, 
depends on the scope of the projected measure. For the rest 
the proposed nationalisation of the British Sugar Corporation 
is not in itself a revolutionary step but it is a quite unnecessary 
one, and to be resisted on the ground that there should be no 
more nationalisation of any kind till the already nationalised 
industries have justified themselves much more convincingly 
than they have as yet. ' The Speech contains nothing else but 
the expected—an interim instalment of leasehold reform, 
measures on pollution of rivers, the poaching of salmon and 
the like. Not, on the face of it, in spite of the legislation on 
controls, a pre-election Speech. 


Tite King’s Speech is not an exciting document, and recruitment—remain to be discussed. Until conditions 


Back to Normal ? 

By the time this issue of the Spectator is in the hands of 
readers, the London compositors will have returned to work. 
rhe end of the prit.ting dispute comes too late to make the 
production of an eni'rely normal Spectator possible this week, 
but it is hoped that .ext week’s issue will do something to 
compensate by its bulk tor the short commons of the past two 
months. The ending of this strike would be an occasion for 
ongratulatioy a- weil as relief if it could be shown that the 
settlement ar.-«! at in any way justified the inconvenience 
that has been »: ised on all sides. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. The settlerrent is only partial, and some of the 
most difficult aspects of the dispute—notably the question of 


pay and recruitment in the printing industry are put on a 
national basis there is no guarantee that disputes such as that 
which has just ended will not recur periodically. Meanwhile 
the affair has caused hardships all round. Millions of members 
of the public have been deprived of their regular reading 
material ; not only the compositors, but some thousands of 
other printing workers who were not directly party to the 
dispute, have lost many weeks’ pay. The Sfectator, in 
common with other periodicals printed in London, has. been 
compelled to hold over many pages of advertisements at 
serious financial loss, and for eight out of the last ten weeks 
has appeared in a truncated form. Now periodicals, to add to 
their difficulties, are faced with a further rise in the cost of 
newsprint. The end of the dispute may prove to have raised 
as many problems as it has settled. Meanwhile it will be 
something to be able to offer our readers a normal Spectator 
once again. 


Justice for Teachers ? 

The general verdict of the teaching profession itself on the 
new salary scales announced by the Burnham Committee this 
week is likely to be that while the increments proposed will 
materially improve the average teacher’s lot (particularly the 
grammar-school teacher’s, because most grammar-school 
teachers are graduates), the profession is left labouring under 
considerable injustice still. If the university graduate who 
chooses teaching compares his lot after fifteen or twenty years 
with that of his contemporaries who chose law or medicine or 
many other callings the truth of that is undeniable. But the 
increases now proposed will cost some £20,000,000 annually, 
and in the present state of the public finances that is as heavy 
a burden as can well be borne. What the changes mean 
briefly are that the initial salary for qualified men teachers will 
(from April Ist, 1951) be £375 a year instead of £300, with an 
annual increment of £18 instead of £15. The addition for 
graduate qualification is doubled, the special increment for 
First Class Honours men being, on the whole rightly, abolished. 
(The women’s salaries are on a slightly lower scale throughout. ) 
What this means in concrete figures is that the graduate 
assistant master with four years of full-time study and training 
to his credit will begin at {471 a year, and rise to a maximum 
of {726 in his fifteenth year (less than a good many com- 
positors earn). To that is added an increment of uncertain 
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amount for holders of ‘‘ posts of special responsibility,”” who 
are necessarily a minority of the staff in any ordinary 
school. The new scale stands for a three-year period. For 
that ‘it may be accepted. But the community must no 
more assume than the teacher that the teaching profession is 
henceforth being adequately remunerated. 


Nationalisation under Review 

The working of nationalised industries is to be subject to 
periodical review. Almost casually, and with a noticeable 
lack of precisiqn as to detail, Mr. Morrison made this announce- 
ment of policy to the House of Commons last week. The 
enquiries are to be made by “ good citizens ” (which is com- 
forting) and will take place every seven years (which is rather 
disturbing). For it is not by any means clear what these 
good citizens’ terms of reference will be. The analogy of the 
B.B.C. enquiries was mentioned, but there are considerable 
differences in the nature of a body which is set up by Royal 
Charter and one which has received statutory embodiment. 
rhe very existence of the B.B.C., or at least its existence in its 
present form, is the essential matter for periodical review by 
an outside commission ; but it is a reasonably safe guess that 
the present Government has no intention of allowing so much 
scope to the seven-yearly reviewers of coal, transport, and the 
other monopolies of their recent creation. There is, of course, 
no reason why competent bodies should not be encouraged to 
investigate the structure as well as the working of nationalised 
industries, and it is hard to imagine any useful review which 
would not make recommendations involving the need for 
legislative action. There is a real danger that the promise of 
these enquiries will have the immediate effect of obstructing 
necessary reforms within the industries concerned. Seven 
years is a long time to wait, particularly for the first review, 
but the knowledge that one is eventually to take place can 
always be made the excuse for inaction by a lazy Minister or a 
timid executive. It is important that, now the principle of a 
periodic enquiry has been established, Parliament (to which 
the enquiries will be responsible) should press for it to be 
accepted that the commissions meet at shorter intervals than 
seven years (at any rate in the first instances) and that 
their terms of reference should in every case be the widest 
possible. . 


Tibet’s Turn 


Chinese Communist forces of unknown strength have 
invaded Tibet from the east and north-east, where the wide 
and sparsely populated districts of Chinghai and Sikang, 
though forming part of the Tibetan massif, have for many 
years been recognised as Chinese provinces and have in fact 
been under effective Chinese control. China’s claim to the 
suzerainty of Tibet proper—although, like her analogous 
claim to Burma, staunchly upheld by Chinese cartographers— 
is roughly as well founded as would be a British claim to the 
suzerainty of France. 
in the past been subdued and plundered by her neighbour ; 
but there is no mere than that to the de 7ure side of this wanton 
affair. The Chinese Communists, impelled by a blend of 
rapacity and nationalism which their visible excuses do nothing 
to disguise, are simply out to grab a large slice of territory 
which is weakly defended by its unworldly and inoffensive 
inhabitants. In this discreditable project they are likely to 

rhe Tibetans, though united in their dislike of the 
are not united among themselves, and in the Panchen 
a puppet inherited by Peking from the Nationalists— 


succet d. 
Chinese, 


Lama 


the invaders have a strong card in the field of political warfare. 
On the other hand, though neither the training nor the equip- 
ment of the Tibetan forces qualify them to put up much resis- 
tance, the Chinese face administrative problems of great 
magnitude. 


To conduct a winter campaign at a mean altitude 


Tibet, like France, has more than once * 
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of somewhere between ten and fifteen thousand feet is not an 
easy matter; and the aggressor, though he may hope to 
supplement his supplies by cattle-rustling and the occasional 
capture of a granary, will need to carry not only all his food - 
on pack animals, but all their fodder as well. The Chinese 
are often unpunctual; and it seems probable that—though 
the consequences are unlikely to be so serious—they have 
made the same mistake that Napoleon and Hitler did of taking 
the field against General Winter later than was advisable. 


Common Sense about Spain 


There seems a good prospect that the United Nations 
Assembly will reverse its decision of 1946, declaring a partial 
diplomatic boycott of Spain, and open the door to the asso- 
ciation of that country with various technical agencies of the 
United Nations ; to the United Nations itself Spain cannot be 
admitted so long as Russia retains her power of veto. This 
decision, if it is in fact taken, will represent a return to sanity. 
There was never any better reason than a weak surrender to 
doctrinaires in the refusal of countries (like our own) which 
maintain full diplomatic relations with a totalitarian Russia, 
or for that matter with a totalitarian Yugoslavia, to maintain 
them with a totalitarian Spain. The net effect, beyond 
question, has been to strengthen rather than weaken the 
Franco régime which it was desired to injure. There are, of 
course, compelling strategic reasons for reaching a satisfactory 
modus vivendi with Spain, and the United States is to be 
congratulated on abandoning the 1946 attitude and adopting 
one more consonant with the principles of co-operation and 
common sense. Very different must be the verdict on the 
British Government's decision. When the vote is taken 
Great Britain will abstain. Any more humiliating position 
for a Great Power to adopt on an important international 
issue it would be difficult to imagine. No doubt the Govern- 
ment is taking account of the violently anti-Franco views of 
its own Left Wing, and consequently advertises to the world 
its inability to take a line on a question which quite mani- 
festly has a direct bearing on the security of all Western 
Europe. It is a lamentable attitude. 


The Ethics of Gambling 


The report of the Social and Industrial Commission of the 
Church Assembly on the ethics of betting and gambling is an 
interesting and in some ways surprising document. The 
conclusion it reaches is that “the arguments advanced by 
those who think gambling intrinsically wrong” cannot be 
sustained, and a striking feature of the report is the assiduity 
with which the Commission seems to set itself to counter the 
contentions of those who condemn gambling out-and-out. 
This initial verdict is, of course, qualified by many reserva- 
tions, and the abuses of gambling are shown, intentionally or 
otherwise, to outweigh substantially in their volume and 
nature gambling without abuse. It is a little surprising not 
to find more consideration given to the use of money as a 
stewardship, of which a man must give account to his own 
conscience if to no other tribunal ; the Parable of the Talents 
was not spoken for nothing. Not many persons when they 
have planned their outgoings, reckoning reasonable recreation 
as among the proper and necessary items.of expenditure, will 
find there is much left which can better be committed to the 
vicissitudes of chance than expended in some other way. 
There is, of course, room for infinite argument as to the 
interpretation of the word wrong; but the Church at least 
must include in that category a deliberate choice of the second 
best. There is some danger that this report may provide basis 
for the summary declaration : “‘ The Church says that gambling 
is not wrong;” the report (which does not, of course, 
commit the Church) actually affirms that in many, probably 
most, circumstances gambling is wrong. 





























Tuesday. It may well prove to be not merely the second 
but the last. Surprisingly as the Government, with its 
tenuous and precarious majority, has survived its first nine 
months, its own supporters appear to prefer another appeal to 
the electors to an existence perpetually imperilled by bye- 
elections and other even less predictable factors. Whether an 
election in February, 1951, or a little later would substantially 
modify the verdict of the election of February, 1950, may be 
doubted, but at least it would give the Conservative Party a 
chance to do what they so nearly achieved last time and 
establish a Conservative administration on the Treasury 
Bench. That might or might not be an advantage to the 
country. Everything would depend on whether the genuinely 
progressive elements in the party framed the programme and 
were given the opportunity to carry it out. There are strong 
reasons for holding that a progressive Conservative Govern- 
ment would serve the country better at this time than any 
other. But before Conservatives call on the country to 
support them they must make it clear that to put the brake on 
such adventures as nationalisation and impose a salutary 
check on Government expenditure in no way portends a 
relapse into stagnation or Jaisser faire. Almost intractable 
national and international problems have to be faced. It is 
for Conservatism to demonstrate that it can face them with 
vigour and imagination. 
rhat should not be impossible. To speak of the Conser- 
vative Party today as reactionary is to echo the conventional 
jargon of its opponents. No one can suggest that in the field 
of social reform—as important as ever it was, whether in the 
sphere of legislation or of administration—Mr. Eden, or Mr. 
Butler, or Mr. Macmillan compares anything but favourably 
in ability and zeal with any three leaders of the Labour Party. 
Mr. Eden's broadcast last Saturday, though largely devoted, 
perhaps inevitably, to answering Mr. Morrison’s arguments of 
the week before, gave a clear outline of an enlightened Con- 
servative policy in the domestic sphere. About foreign policy 
there is fortunately still wide general agreement between the 
parties, and the exigencies of national defence, within the 
limits of the Atlantic Treaty, are so far determined by external 
events that differences here too must be more of degree than 
of principle. Yet degree may be all-important. The in- 
creases in the British forces in Germany so far announced are 
so palpably inadequate that alternative Conservative proposals 
are necessary. They cannot, of course, be based on the 
detailed knowledge which the Government of the day has at 
its disposal, but enough is known of the general situation to 
enable adequate estimates of the needs of an Atlantic Treaty 
army, and the proper contribution of this country to its 
composition, to be framed. That has in fact been done in 
the Chatham House report, Defence in the Cold War, discussed 
in these columns last week ; it may be noted that one of the 
joint authors of that document was Brigadier Antony Head, 
recognised as the best authority on military affairs among 
Conservative back-benchers, or indeed among Conservatives 
it all, in the House of Commons. 
here is no lack in the House of Conservatives equally well 
versed in different branches of foreign and domestic policy. 
(he last election brought to Westminster a number of young 
Conservatives who did not wait to begin their political think- 
ing till they got there. The fact that nine of them, none of 
whom had sat in the House before, should in their first year 
have produced so suggestive and practical a statement of 
policy as that contained in the booklet One Nation is a highly 
ncouraging sign. The policy is, of course, the writers’ own. 
It is they who give first priority in the social field to housing 
and education. The proposals for reform and economy in the 
idministration of the shockingly expensiye Health Service 


Tt second session of the present Parliament opened on 
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scheme is their own ; so is the social policy for industry out- 
lined in the booklet. But there is in fact little or nothing 
here that might not with advantage be embodied in an official 
Conservative programme. There is nothing that is not com- 
pletely consonant with Mr. Eden’s endorsement last Saturday 
of the demand for 300,000 houses a year (which he effectively 
reinforced by recalling that at the recent Labour Party 
Conference at Margate, Mr. Coppock, the Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Operatives, had 
mentioned precisely that figure as practicable) or with his 
advocacy of a return, as alternative to the disastrous expedient 
of nationalisation, to the Steel Board which the Government 
itself established for the control of the steel industry and which 
by general consent worked admirably till the imminence of 
nationalisation brought it to an end. 

But if the Conservative Party is to achieve its ends a little 
domestic house-cleaning is a necessary preliminary. The 
dominance of Mr. Churchill tends to be not merely oppressive 
but repressive. That a leader who first sat-on the Treasury 
Bench in 1905, who has rendered incomparable service to his 
country, and on his day is still the most commanding orator 
in the House, should have that effect on his followers is almost, 
but not quite, inevitable. It must not be accepted as inevi- 
table. The Opposition Front Bench is far from constituting 
the row of extinct volcanoes of a former Conservative leader's 
parlance. There is plenty of vigour and initiative there. But 
there is plenty more—more than has by any means secured 
full recognition—on the benches behind. The formation of a 
Conservative Government may not be many months distant. 
Who are the men who are to constitute it ? A modern Govern- 
ment consists of something like sixty Ministers, great and 
small. No one would expect the Conservatives to select their 
next Cabinet in advance. But the country needs to have 
confidence in men as well as in measures. Who are the men, 
apart from the old and tried survivals, who are to steer a 
sound course through the difficulties and dangers impending 
at home and abroad? Some of the ablest back-benchers 
must clearly have Cabinet posts in a new Conservative 
Government. Is none of them to be given recognition of his 
ability and his services to the party by being invited to take 
his seat on the Front Bench now? Are individual back- 
benchers being given the opportunity to make the contri- 
bution they might make in the inner counsels of the party ? 
Are any pains, in short, being taken to advertise to the world 
that it is on the progressive elements in the party that respon- 
sibility will be laid if the Conservatives come to power ? 
Without that the party will hardly achieve office, and hardly 
deserve it. 

A Conservative policy must be more clearly defined than it 
has been. This is the Road was an admirable document, 
which no doubt contributed largely to the party’s success last 
February. But world conditions, and as a consequence 
national conditions, have changed substantially since last 
February. We are committeed to heavy expenditure on 
defence which was not contemplated then. The Conservative 
conception of how to meet it will no doubt be unfolded during 
the debate on the Address. But how in view of this abnormal 
demand on the national resources, are money and material to 


be found for 300,000 houses? It is not enough to say that 
Conservatives are convinced the houses can be built. They 
must convince the country—particularly the floating voter 
who is potentially, but only potentially, Conservative—by 
showing it how. It is the same with Government expenditure. 
Almost every Opposition speaker demands economies here, 
but too few of them indicate what the economies should be. 
Mr. Eden did indeed point to the £36,000,000 which has been 
virtually thrown away on the groundnut fiasco. Others have 
suggested Government publicity as a proper field for what 
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could in fact be only minor cuts. And the proposal to cut 
food subsidies, compensating those sections of the population 
on which the reduction would press hard by increasing various 
allowances and pensions, has something like official party 
authgrity. If more, not less, is to be spent on housing, 
possibly more on education, quite certainly much more on 
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defence, and taxation yet to be reduced and the cost of living 
lowered, then a party which claims that all that is possible js 
under obligation to show quite clearly how it would reconcile 
these conflicting claims. If the Conservative Party can do 
that it will deserve to win the next election and in al] 
likelihood will win it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OW much unreality, I wonder, is there in the military and 
political discussions about a European army and the co- 
operation of the Germans and the possibility of the use of 

atomic or hydrogen bombs? At a private conference of 
leading scientists held recently in London under the auspices 
of the British Association and other bodies, statements which 
the layman could only regard as sensational regarding the 
possibilities of bacteriological warfare were made on authority 
that could not be lightly challenged. Since then I have heard 
a scientist of established and recognised reputation put the 
thing more definitely. There are, he said, various toxins now 
known to bacteriologists capable of being produced on a 
sufficient scale to obliterate the populations of whole cities. 
Of one such—the statement, incredible though it may sound, 
was made soberly and specifically—seven ounces would be 
enough to destroy the population of the world. A dozen 
cities in, say, the United States, could be depopulated in a 
night by a dozen men chartering aeroplanes and sprinkling 
wholesale death from them. It is pointed out, moreover, that 
in this form of warfare a small country can as easily be an 
aggressor as a great, for all that is needed is a competent 
biologist and a few competent distributors. Investigations 
in this field, it seems, were begun in Germany over fifteen 
years ago. What individual nations have achieved by this 
time no one knows. I repeat that I simply set down what I 
have heard from someone who could be charged neither with 
ignorance of his subject nor with scaremongering of any kind. 
No more potent argument for the abolition of war could well 
be conceived. 
* _* * * 

Cambridge graduates who desire to see Lord Tedder the 
next Chancellor would do well to take the trouble to go to 
Cambridge on November 10th and record their votes—voting 
is in person only—for the result, there is reason to think, is by 
no means a foregone conclusion. There was some excuse for 
thinking it might be, for the weight of support for Lord Tedder 
among Heads of Houses and other resident graduates is over- 
whelming. But votes have to be counted, not weighed, and 
the vote of the youngest B.A. is worth as much as the Master 
of Trinity's. The supporters of Pandit Nehru (whose name 
was not so much as mentioned at the informal meeting in the 
Senate House when the nomination of Lord Tedder was 
announced and warmly received) are largely younger men of 
Left-wing views, capable of organising effective support for 
their candidate on polling-day. Certain considerations ought 
not to be lost sight of. There were special reasons, apart from 
the personal factor, for the choice of General Smuts in 1948, 
but it is not satisfactory for a university to have its Chancellor 
permanently located five or six thousand miles away; the 
office is by no means solely honorific; the Chancellor’s 
influence in Governmental and other circles, and conversely 
his counsel to the university, may on occasion be very valu- 
able and important. The possibility, moreover, cannot be 
ignored that India may yet separate herself completely from 
the Commonwealth ; Cambridge would hardly wish to have a 
Chancellor who was a foreigner. The position is unusual. It 
looks as though the men of weight and experience were putting 
academic considerations first—which is surely right in a 
university—while a substantial number of younger men are 
giving a certain political outlook expression. 


After all the recent alarms and excursions in the matter 


of television it might be worth considering—perhaps the 
Beveridge Committee on the B.B.C. will consider—how 
far a considerable spread of television is desirable. All the 


arguments are not one way. I heard a public-school head- 
master remark feryently the other day that he thanked Heaven 
television had not reached his part of the country; there were 
quite enough distractions to hinder boys’ homework and 
private reading as it was. Television, after all, needs a dark 
room—or fairly dark—and puts that room largely out of 
action for all ordinary purposes as long as a majority of the 
family (in weight or numbers) wants to be watching the 
machine ; spoken wireless does not interfere with knitting or 
darning or other necessary if homely activities. Television 
usually does, and though it is easy to say that persons who 
don’t want the television can go into another room, questions 
of warmth and fuel consumption arise there. The onward 
march of television is not necessarily the onward march of 
progress. 
+ * * * 

For an able man the Bishop of Birmingham has an aston- 
ishing capacity for talking—something less than sense. What, 
for example, is to be made of this, in a sermon last Sunday : 

“Our abler young men of university standing present a 
very good case when they demand that politicians should 
make peace, not civil defence, their main objective.” 

If abler younger men really do argue that way the sooner abler 
older men try to reason with them the better. Dr. Barnes 
may, of course, have been referring to Soviet politicians ; but it 
seems unlikely. As to British politicians, what man of them is 
there in any party who does not make peace his chief objective ? 
What politicians—to take a single example—have been trying 
year after year to make peace with Austria and what politi- 
cians have year after year been preventing that? Civil 
defence is no one’s first objective. It is a second objective 
which has to be pursued because the first objective, peace, 
cannot be attained—through the fault of no one in this 
country. 
« * * * 

The sudden death of the Bishop of Truro will be deeply 
deplored throughout Cornwall. Dr. Hunkin was a Cornish- 
man through and through, and having been the son of a 
Methodist lay preacher, and educated at a Methodist school, 
The Leys (I knew him as a schoolboy there), he had an un- 
usually broad sympathy with Christians of all denominations 
in his diocese. His success at Truro was the more marked in 
that, a Broad Churchman and much of an _ Evangelical 
himself, he was called on to succeed so pronounced an Anglo- 
Catholic as Dr. Frere. As is generally known, the Bishop 
was an enthusiastic amateur gardener. I once introduced 
him to a woman M.P.—and forthwith found myself 
cut out of the conversation, which touched on nothing 
but the rival flora of the garden at Brynawelon at Criccieth 
and the garden at Lis Escop at Truro. 





* * * * 


The best way, it seems, that Britons can help the Festival 
of Britain is by getting out of Britain while the Festival is or. 


It sounds odd, but I expect I shall comply. 
JANUS. 
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The Changing Sudan 
By VERNON BARTLETT 


ROM the terrace of the Grand Hotel one looks across the 
F Blue Nile (as yellow as the Blue Danube) to a sandy 
plain, beyond which rise the mosques of Omdurman. 
The avenue flanking the river outside the hotel—an avenue 
that is a tunnel beneath the interlocking branches of the ban- 
yan trees—is called after Kitchener. A few hundred yards 
along it is the White Palace, on the steps of which General 
Gordon was murdered by the followers of the Mahdi. The 
port of call on the White Nile for B.O.A.C. flying boats is 
called ‘‘ Gordon’s Tree,” although there is now no tree to be 
seen, and it is doubtful whether he ever sat under one-when it 
was there. Even the names of'the streets in Khartoum 
remind one of the romantic days when the soldiers of the 
Queen marched about in their scarlet tunics to secure order 
and obedience throughout her Empire. 

Things have changed. The son of the Mahdi is now so 
closely linked with the British that the Egyptians allege a 
British plot to make him King of the Sudan. The boy who 
sells one stamps at the post office must be descended from the 
Fuzzie-Wuzzies who harassed Kitchener in the Red Sea 
hills. Many of the servants in the hotel have negroid features 
which suggest that their parents or grandparents were brought 
from the southern Sudan as slaves. At all hours of the day 
and night airways buses bring to the hotel passengers who 
have just flown over desert too harsh even for bedouins, or 
jungle still crowded with wild game, or the great marshes of 
the Sudd, in southern Sudan, where the White Nile is so 
clogged up that—until it can be bypassed by the proposed 
new canal—evaporation will continue to rob this thirsty land 
of half its flow. 

In this fantastically rapid opening-up of Africa the Sudan 
seems, at first glance, to have been spared most of the major 
difficulties. Unlike the other countries in the eastern half of 
the continent, it has no large infiltration of Indians to form a 
layer of tradesmen and minor civil servants which hinders 
the emergence of the Africans themselves. Co-operation 
between the Sudanese and their British officials is much closer 
than in the ordinary Colonial Service, and one is far less 
conscious of a colour bar than in other British African terri- 
tories. The Sudanese are now so far along the road to self 
government that they have a Legislative Assembly (copied 
faithfully from the House of Commons) and an Executive 
Council in which they already supply half the ministers. 

But the Sudan has difficulties of its own, which are accen- 
tuated by this approach to independence. The Sennar Dam, 
built in 1925 across the Blue Nile, permitted the development 
of a cotton industry which assures considerable prosperity to 
the Sudanese as long as the price of long-staple cotton remains 
high. But they might be so much more prosperous if the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium by which they are still gov- 
erned allowed them the use of more of the Nile water that 
flows though their immense territory (one quarter of the area 
of Europe). 

Egypt, however, needs the Nile even more than does the 
Sudan, the southern half of which can depend upon rainfall. 
[he merest suggestion of Sudanese independence therefore 
causes deep alarm to the Egyptians. Partly through their 
own fault—for most Egyptian officials consider it rather a 
disgrace to serve in the Sudan—the Condominium is, in fact, 
government by the British. This they naturally resent as 
they also resent the way in which Sudanese are being educated 
to replace British in the higher ranks of the civil service. 
Indeed, in their eyes, British rule is the lesser of two evils for, 
if the Condominium were to be replaced by Sudanese indepen- 
dence, they would no longer be sure of their steady supply of 
water, now guaranteed to them by Britjsh treaty. They are 
therefore carrying out a campaign of ferocious propaganda 
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designed to replace Condominium, not by Sudanese indepen- 
dence, but by Egyptian control. 

The Sudanese, on their side, fear that, in the absence of 

3ritish protection, the Nile would be used far more than it is 
now for the benefit of the Egyptians—and in so slow-moving 
a river a new dam may destroy the pathetically narrow strips 
of cultivation along its shores for hundreds of miles upstream. 
The Nile is so important to both Egyptians and Sudanese that 
neither dare trust the other. 

Since the British can give them both what they really need 
—a steady water supply to the Egyptians and protection to 
the Sudanese—one might expect British rule to be welcomed. 
And so it would be were it not for the existence of two “ holy 
men’”’ who between them command the allegiance of nearly all 
the Sudanese Moslems. One is Sayed Abdul Rahman el Mahdi, 
son of the Mahdi whose armies caused Gordon’s death ; the 
other is Sayed Ali el Mirghani, whose family was exiled and 
persecuted for its refusal to join the Mahdist campaign. The 
former probably has the fewer followers, but he is able and 
ambitious, and might in other circumstances have been an 
excellent King of the Sudan. The latter is much less inter- 
ested in politics, but he leads the orthodox Moslems and is 
therefore more closely in touch with Egypt. 

Thus the Mirghanists, whose hostility to the Mahdi half a 

century ago made them traditionally pro-British, now listen 
with increasing readiness to the anti-British campaign from 
Egypt, and for that reasgn they boycotted the elections 
eighteen months ago to the first Sudanese Legislative Assembly. 
And the Mahdists, who fought fanatically against Kitchener’s 
superior arms—it was at Omdurman that the Maxim gun was 
used for the first time—are vociferous in their support of the 
sritish policy for Sudanese self-development. Their only 
complaint is that progress towards independence is far too 
slow. And, to complicate matters, certain Egyptians are 
busily encouraging Sudanese nationalism against the British, 
although they have so much reason to fear that it would 
ultimately turn against themselves. 

The British problem is a difficult one. The Legislative 
Assembly is proving successful, and in particular the harassing 
of Ministers at ‘‘ question time ’’ must make the Mirghanists 
wonder whether they were wise to boycott the last elections. 
There is a belief, therefore, that they might take part in next 
ones. But if progress towards independence were accelerated, 
the Mahdists, who now supply the members of this Assembly, 
would be so strengthened that the Mirghanists wouid be driven 
back into their non-co-operative opposition. 

Such difficulties are to be found wherever the yeast of 
nationalism is working. They can be solved by patience and 
good sense, and have been so solved in India, Ceylon and 
elsewhere. But the strategic importance of Egypt is a 
disturbing factor—it might seem sensible for the British 
Government to make concessions to the Egyptians over the 
Sudan in return for some Egyptian concession over defence. 
These responsibilities, seized by our grandfathers in the days 
of expansive imperialism, are now so embarrassing; their 
maintenance can so easily be attacked as reactionary. 

But there are at least three reasons why, whatever the 
urgency of an Anglo-Egyptian military agreement, there 
should be no weakening of British policy in the Sudan. One, 
most Sudanese are better off than most Egyptians, and should 
not be subjected to a system of government which keeps the 
mass of the people in such poverty. Two, the Sudan should 
ultimately be governed by the Sudanese themselves, and 
responsibility is being placed on their shoulders even faster 
than they can be trained to bear it. Three, one-third of the 
Sudanese are very primitive Nilotics in the extreme south, 
who belong geographically rather to Kenya and Uganda than 
to the Sudan and to whom both Mirghanists and Mahdists are 
apt to refer contemptuously as slaves. ‘ Imperialism“ is a 
nasty crime, but desertion of the weak and helpless is a worse 
one. 
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Westminster Orators 
By WILSON HARRIS 


N the year 1912 Dr. Montagu Butler, then Master of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, delivered the Romanes Lecture at 

Oxford on “ Lord Chatham as an Orator.”” In 1913—whether 
by a coincidence or that the one effort evoked the other—the 
Chancellor of Oxford, Earl Curzon of Kedleston, reciprocated 
by delivering the Rede Lecture at Cambridge on ‘‘ Modern 
Parliamentary Eloquence.”” Ina week in which a new House 
of Commons is resounding to eloquence still more modern 
these appreciations from the past provide basis for com- 
parisons that may not be uninstructive. 

They must, of course, be imperfect comparisons. No 
man today can really assess the elder Pitt as an orator, for 
in his day there .was no Parliamentary reporting worth the 
‘name ; Hansard and his successors belonged to the future. 
Members’ speeches as published were normally the work of 
Dr. Johnson or some other scribe far less talented who had 
never heard them. What do remain are the contemporary 
eulogies, almost hyperbolical in their enthusiasm, of Pitt’s 
speeches in the Commons and later in the Lords, together with 
some verbatim passages which presumably the speaker had 
committed to paper before delivery. They are hardly enough 
to judge by, but there are flashes that have remained classics 
in the annals of English oratory—for example these : 

‘I cannot give them [the Ministry of the day] my con- 
fidence. Confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom ; youth is the season of credulity.” 

“If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I would never lay 
down my arms—never, never, never.”’ 

To the first of the Commons 
the second the Lords 

On paper without doubt the words lose half their force. 
rhe universal testimony of Lord Chatham’s contemporaries 
attributes the impression his oratory made at least as much 
to the moral fervour behind his diction as to the diction 
itself. That was as true, if not more true, of a possibly 
greater speaker, Gladstone. Of him Lord Curzon, who sat 
in the House with him and heard him often, wrote : 

“ By far the greatest orator whom I personally heard in 
the House of Commons—indeed almost the only orator—was 
Mr. Gladstone . There was no resource of oratory, intel- 
lectual, emotional or external, that was not at his command.” 
But he adds that the speeches is printed, the speeches without 
the visible personality behind them, left readers marvelling 
how the words could have stirred their hearers, as they did, 
to the depths. 

adequately what are the constituents of great 
oratory is not possible here. Let anyone interested read 
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these passages listened, to 


To dis uss 


and ponder such an utterance as the Gettysburg speech, an 
himself what it is that makes that immortal. A part 
oratory undoubtedly is the faculty to coin memorable 
phrases, caustic—like Disraeli’s ‘“‘ a sophisticated rhetorician 
with the exuberance of his own 
and impressive—like Bright’s “‘ the angel of death 
1 throughout the land; vou can almost hear 
or memorably epigrammatic 
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like a later but not lesser orator’s ‘“ never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few.” 
It is that orator who bridges the transition from yesterday 


0 today It is a considerable transition. The House of 
Commons today would have little patience with the grand 
manner as exemplified by Gladstone, and in no small degree 
on occasion by Asquith. A Labour majority would regard 
the classical quotation without which once no notable speech 
the House was complete as intellectual snobbery. I can 

v remember one being ventured in the last Parliament 
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innocuous. Times have changed since the House of Commons 
was the preserve of the leisured classes, and the leisured 
classes were nurtured on Greek and Latin. How many people 
remember the occasion of ex luce lucellum and appreciate its 
point ? 

All this does not mean necessarily that the quality of 
speeches in the House is lower than a century ago. The 
general average may well be higher, for if the front benches 
are less eloquent the back benches are almost certainly more 
competent. Lord John Russell assessed the intelligence of 
a House of an earlier day than his own by observing that there 
were a dozen men in the days of Fox and Pitt who could 
make a better speech than anyone in his (Lord John’s time) 
but that. there was not another man in the House who could 
even understand what they were talking about. 


How completely is that changed. Today hardly a back- 
bencher who catches the Speaker’s eye fails to get his meaning 
across in language which if unpretentious and unambitious 
is adequate, well-chosen and clear. And once or twice in a 
Parliament a back-bencher, like Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell in the 
Prayer-Book debate of 1927, will electrify the House, achieve 
the rare feat of definitely turning votes and leave an un- 
forgotten name on the roll of Parliamentary orators. 

But the very phrase “ Parliamentary oratory ” is obsoles- 
cent. The House frankly does not want oratory, and rarely 
gets it. The new Chamber, like the old, has been deliberately 
constructed to accommodate on its floor no more than two- 
thirds of its Members, that debate may be intimate and 
practical, not portentous. I doubt whether Mr. Asquith 
to whom Lord Curzon pays just tribute as representing 
‘a type of public speaking carried to higher perfection than 
by anyone else in modern times ’’ would be quite at home in 
the House of Commons today. Sir Edward Grey, with his 
sincere simplicity, might ; Mr. Attlee at his best (and it is by 
their best that speakers must be judged) displays many of 
the same qualities. Mr. Lloyd George, with his infinite 
adaptability, quite certainly would. That style has not 
perished. A year or two ago, when Mr. Aneurin Bevan had 
sent his own side into ecstasies by a speech which in form if 
not in content was a remarkable tour de force, | was talking to 
Lady Megan Lloyd-George (herself one of the House’s ablest 
speakers) in the lobby when the Minister for Education came 
up. “I’ve been listening to your father this afternoon,” 
he said to Lady Megan. The remark was capable of a double 
edge, but it was meant as high praise, and it came from a 
sound critic. 

There is only one orator in the House today—and he is 
by no means consistently that. Lord Curzon, to quote him 
once more, wrote thirty-seven years ago of a young member 
of Mr. Asquith’s Ministry: ‘‘One of the few prominent 
speakers in the House of Commons who still cultivates, I will 
not say the classical, but the literary style, and at times 
practises it with great ability, is Mr. Winston Churchill.’ 
He cultivates it still and often with great effect, as every 
reader of his imperishable war-time speeches knows. Mr. 
Eden, who makes no bad speeches and increasingly often 
makes very good ones, is in a different category. He never 
aims beyond his reach, but he can hit hard when he chooses, 
though never with malice, and his personality commends 
him as much to opponents as to friends. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
like too many Ministers, almost always reads his speeches. 
Whether that disentitles them to rank as oratory, good as 
they are, is a matter of opinion. Not a great deal differ 
entiates a read speech from a good essay. 

As leader of the House he has 
often is, partic- 


Mr. Morrison rarely reads. 
plenty of speaking to do, and very good it 


ularly when he is in the genial, bantering mood that sits so 
well on him. Yet the adjective one instinctively applies 
to Mr. Morrison’s speaking—rough taken with smooth— 


is “‘ adroit.” Complimentary? It could be 
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More, of course, might be said of many speakers. To one 
it least, the Attorney-General, among the most agreeable 
in the House in manner and form, a special word of apprec- 
jation is due—and another to a Member lately riven from the 
House against his will, who when his theme was something on 
which he held deep convictions was capable of impressive 
eloquence. But let no omission here seem invidious. No 
such article as this can attempt to be comprehensive, and I 
have heard none of the newcomers to the present Parliament. 
Now a new chapter is begun in the new Chamber. New 
reputations will be made and new assessments be called for. 
[he stream of Parliamentary oratory, or eloquence, or speech- 
making, may change in speed and volume and hue, but it is 
part of a great historic stream still. lle labitur et labetur in 
omne volubilis aevum (as no one would dare to say in the 
House of Commons of 1950). 


Professors at Bay 
By DAVID THOMSON 


Princeton, New Jersey. 

NIVERSITIES on both sides of the Atlantic have just 
U been busy settling down to another academic year, and 

the preoccupied and harassed expressions, the flurries 
of handshakes and the confusion of new faces are all very 
much the same here as in Britain. But this year United 
universities, unlike the British, have buzzed with 
unwonted excitement. The occasion of this excitement had 
been the great “‘ California crisis."’ It is by no means a new 
controversy, for its origins go back as far as January of last 
year, and it rumbled off and on all last academic year. But it 
has suddenly, for a variety of reasons, attracted much wider 
interest, and has assumed the proportions of a major acad- 
emic crisis which hit the headlines of the Press. 


otates 


\s the universities reassembled last month it became known 
that forty or so of the professors and lecturers at the great 
University of California had been dismissed by the Regents— 
the Governing body of the university—for refusing to take an 
oath that they were not Communists. As a result some 
forty-eight of that university’s normal lecture-courses has 
suddenly to be cancelled. From some of the greatest univer- 
sities of the eastern states, such as Princeton and Columbia, 
came collective expressions of sympathy and support for the 
faculty at California in their battle with the Regents. The 
New York Times published a long letter from Professor 
Monroe E, Deutsch, who was for forty years at California. In 
it he pointed out that a bare majority of the twenty-four 
Regents had, at the end of August, “ thrown out of the win- 
dow ” all previous recommendations and agreements designed 
to end the dispute between themselves and the faculty. When 
a domestic academic row comes as much into the market- 
place as this has done, and when even folk as individualistic 
and as ill-organised as professors show such vehemence and 
solidarity, issues of some moment are likely to be involved. 
And indeed they are. American opinion this autumn has 
suddenly wakened up to the fact that in one of its greatest 
universities the whole cause of academic freedom and integrity 

being menaced. Professors everywhere are at bay, for if 
this sort of thing can happen in one it could, by implication, 
begin to happen in others. 


What are the issues? Not one of the dismissed members 

the faculty is in fact a Communist, nor has any been 
iccused of being a Communist. The question, in fact, is 
twofold: whether scholars on the teaching-staff of a univer- 
sity should be dismissed merely for refusing to sign an oath 
nserted into their annual contract of employment, even after 
their case for refusing has been investigated by an agreed 
procedure and specific recommendations have been made, as 
a result, that they should be reappointed ; and—more broadly 
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—whether the faculty of a university should have to submit 
to so high a degree of control by a body of non-academic 
Regents. 

In the earlier phases of the dispute the details were too 


technical, confused and—on the surface at least—too insig- 
nificant for these issues to be well understood outside Cali- 
fornia. By May, 1949, it was clear that the Regents wanted 
an anti-Communist oath to be exacted from all the faculty. 
From then until last January the faculty became more and 
more alive to the threat to their independence, and the 
strength they showed forced the Regents to become more 
conciliatory. But after January the Regents grew more and 


more intransigent, until the alumni association offered to 
conciliate. Their committee proposed abolition of the 


separate “ loyalty oath’”’ and substitution of a contract in 
which the signatory would declare that he is not a member of 
the Communist Party, with a procedure for appeal by those 
who refused to sign such a contract. The Regents in April 
accepted these proposals, and the controversy seemed to be 
subsiding. Of the forty-five non-jurors thirty-nine were 
recommended for reappointment, and in July last the Regents, 
by ten to nine votes, reappointed them. Again, the scheme 
seemed to be working. But in August the Regents reversed 
this decision by twelve votes to ten, which meant dismissal 
for any professor who did not either resign or sign by a set 
date. Thus the whole responsibility for the present storm 
rests with the majority group of twelve Regents. 

The Regents include the Governor of the State of California, 
Governor Earl Warren, and the President of the University, 
Robert Gordon Sproul, both of whom have throughout 
resisted the drive against the faculty. Admiral Nimitz has 
been mostly absent on other duties, but wired that he would 
have supported the minority of ten on the last decisive vote. 
The leader of the drive on the other side seems to have been 
John Francis Neylan, an attorney of William Randolph 
Hearst, who has been one of the large financial benefactors of 
the university and whose enjoyment of power is no secret. It 
was Neylan who urged reconsideration of the reappointments 
in August, and who appears to have engineered this latest 
coup against the recalcitrant professors. The rest of the 
twenty-four Regents represent mainly business interests, and 
it is this fact which lends colour to the charge that the whole 
affair is essentially a drive of external big-business interests 
to dominate the dons. 

The effects of the latest crisis on the university itself may 
be momentous, but it is too soon to tell. The result of the 
prolonged controversy has already been to impede the normal 
and proper tenor of academic life in California. The faculty 
is divided within itself between those who saw little harm in 
the oath and signed, those who signed under sheer economic 
pressure and fear, those who signed only in order to “ stay 
and fight it out,’’ those who refused to sign, and those who 
quietly sought the earliest chance to resign and find work 
elsewhere. It seems certain now that, whatever may happen 
to the fortv dismissed members, there will be both a flight of 
scholars and of students from California, and a reluctance of 
good men to go there. 

Among suggestions for breaking the deadlock have been a 
strike of all the faculty at California, a boycott of Californian 
degrees by other universities, the offer of posts elsewhere to 
all the best men at California who wish to leave, and so on. 
Anv of these actions would have damaging effects on Cali- 
fornia University, which all who have an affection for 
traditions are reluctant to inflict. Meanwhile eighteen of 
those dismissed have taken their case to the courts ; the other 
professors remain at bay ; and a warning has been issued to 
all academic persons that something is wrong with a system 
which destroys academic freedom in the name of anti-Com- 
and which leads to the dismissal of forty non- 
university teachers on such palpably flimsy 
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munism, 
Communist 
grounds. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Speaker of the House of Commons, the Serjeant at 

Arms and the officers and attendants are to be con- 

gratulated upon the excellence of the arrangements made 
last week for the inauguration of the new Chamber. With 
his habitual courtesy Mr. Speaker had invited to the ceremony 
those members of the War Parliament whom their former 
constituents, with distressing lack of gratitude or wisdom, 
had omitted to return to Westminster. This reunion of the 
old with the new boys was felicitous and moving. From the 
floor of the Chamber the present members gazed up at their 
one-time colleagues packed amicably together in the Strangers’ 
Gallery. They may have noticed that here and there some 
familiar form had acquired in the interval an added rotundity 
or that the clustering locks of 1935 had now become sparse and 
grey ; but they cannot have failed to be impressed by the 
massive brows, by the contours of firm patriotism, of their 
distinguished predecessors. ‘‘ They were giants,’’ they must 
have murmured, “in those days.’”’ The Speaker had the 
imaginative tact to defy all precedent in allowing these 
guests and visitors to be present while Prayers were said. It 
was indeed’ a strange experience to hear again those fine 
familiar words and to turn in solemn devotion with one’s face 
to the wall. Almost instinctively, when Prayers were over, 
the hand stretched down to pick up the name-card on the 
bench and to slip it into the little rack. No—we were no 
more the initiated ; we were no longer there. Yet for those 
who, in their desire to avoid unnecessary pain, have since 
their dismissal been unwilling to attend the debates of Parlia- 
ment, it was agreeable to observe that the spirit and manner 
of the House, as distinct from its physical form, had remained 
exactly the same. There was that old inimitable combination 
of dignity and chaff; the curious impression that the 
occasion had about it both the solemnity of a religious dedi- 
cation and the gay friendliness of a college gaudy. We went 
away feeling that, sad as it might be to be excluded from that 
great assembly, there remained a community of experience 
and feeling such as time could not efface. We were grateful 
to the Speaker for his thoughtfulness. 

* * * . 

Appropriately enough I had been reading during the past 
few days Dr. Maurice Hastings’ fascinating study, The 
Parliament House, recently published by the Architectural 
Press. It is comforting that a book of durable importance 
could have been produced so lavishly for the small contem- 
porary sum of twelve shillings and sixpence. Dr. Hastings 
contends, and he may well be right, that the strange shape 
adopted by successive Chambers is due to the chance fact that 
the Commons, when allocated at last a local habitation and a 
name, were housed in St. Stephen’s Chapel. The reasons, 
he contends, for everything in our present Parliament Chamber 
are to be explained by reference to the past. ‘‘ Unless this 
is realised,’’ he writes, “‘ the building cannot be understood as 
it should be ; and this explains why, when the Commons meet, 
they appear more like a choir seated in a chapel than a legis- 
lative assembly.”’ Dr. Hastings has devoted so much energy 
into researches into the dim history of the Palace of West- 
minster, he has disclosed with such delighted gusto the errors 
of former archaeologists, that I should hesitate to question 
the accuracy of his deductions. He is probably right in 
deciding that members sit opposite each other because St. 
Stephen's was once a chapel and that, when they bow on 
entering the Chamber, they are bowing, not to Mr. Speaker or 
his chair, but to an altar which was there situated in Papist 
times. Yet I am also convinced that the perpetuation of 
these illogical seating arrangements was due, not to any 
reverence for the past, but to a definite and commendable 
teleological idea. 
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When in May, 1941, the old Chamber was neatly extracted 
by the Luftwaffe as if it had been a decaying molar, a slight 
discussion arose whether the opportunity should not be taken 
to construct the new House of Commons in more logical shape. 
There were some eccentrics even who suggested that the 
Mother of Parliaments (if I may employ that arrogant but 
inaccurate phrase) should ape the fashions of the Continent 
and assume rotunda form. How convenient it would be, 
such logicians argued, if the new House of Commons were so 
constructed as to be able to accommodate all its members : 
how useful if every individual Member of Parliament had his 
own seat and desk permanently reserved for him, and if, when 
addressing the Assembly, he could mount a_ rostrum. 
The more experienced parliamentarians rejected these—I 
must admit most tentative—proposals with disgust. It was 
essential, they said, that the Government front bench and the 
Opposition front bench should be in such close propinquity as 
to enable a Minister, without being heard in the Press Gallery, 
to indicate to an opponent that he had got the whole thing 
wrong and had better discuss it later over a glass in the 
smoking room. It was important, they argued, that the 
Chamber should contain fewer seats than there were Members, 
since a dull orator must not be too embarrassed by emptiness 
whereas an interesting orator would be stimulated by a sense 
of circumambient overcrowding. Above all, they insisted, 
if we were to imitate those silly foreign rotundas we should 
be dealing a mortal blow to the two-party system. The 
moment legislators start sitting in circles they begin to dis- 
integrate ; and since the two-party system is the foundation 
of our liberties, we must retain the splendid dichotomy 


represented by the floor of the House. How right they were. 
* * * * 





I do not agree with Mr. Robert Lutyens and other younger 
architects that it was unfortunate that the new Chamber was 
not constructed in a contemporary formula—there is no 
contemporary formula—or that it was disgraceful for the 
Committee to have insisted upon the imitation of an imitation, 
the fake of a fake, thereby oncg again arraying the Mother of 
Parliaments in fancy dress. f seems to me that Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott and his gifted brother have achieved a sensible 
compromise ; they have not broken abruptly with the Barry- 
Pugin formula but have merely rendered it more hygienic. 
No longer will those who sit upon the front benches be con- 
scious that the vapours of the Thames valley are passing 
through the grating up their trouser legs ; no longer will that 
hard insistent light beat down upon them from the roof; no 
longer will foreign ambassadors be crowded together like 
swallows upon a telegraph line. The reporters in future will 
not only have room to use their pencils but also mechanical 
ears wherewith to hear. One may regret the good green and 
the buttons of the former benches; one may feel that the 
present green is somewhat arsenical and that the oak has a 
dyspeptic hue. But what a relief for Members who wait in 
anxiety to deliver their speeches to see the blue sky through 
clear windows and to be spared the exasperation of gazing for 
hour after hour upon the chickens and delphiniums of Pugin’s 
stained glass. Moreover the subterranean palace which Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott has created for the ease and delectation of 
our present and future statesmen can compare with the soft 
spaciousness of the corridors and cabins of the most osten- 
tatious liner. But it is not stone and mortar, not oak nor 
leather, which constitute the British House of Commons. 
It is the Members themselves who, whether frousty or air- 
conditioned, whether inaudible or amplified, maintain the 
identity of that immortal assemblage. It is for them, with 
their school-boy levity, their adult tolerance, to become and 
remain ‘‘ the worthy guardians of the honour of this House.” 
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Mr. Lovat Dickson's book about Richard Hillary, the became an immediate best-seller, and the *‘ idea’’ of Richard 


young airman-writer who was killed in 1943, is not very 
interesting.* Most of it consists of a more or less straight- 
forward paraphrase of the account Hillary gave of his own 
life in his one book, The Last Enemy. ‘That book, though 
uneven, was a ‘‘ natural,’’ and after it Mr. Lovat Dickson's 
has the flavour of dried egg. Even most of the details of 
Mr. Lovat D.ckson’s own relationship with Hillary 
(primarily that of publisher and author, although, being a 
good publisher, Mr. Lovat Dickson was human enough to 
come under Hilary's personal spell) have been described 
before. The account, for instance, of the burnt and dis- 
figured Hillary insisting on reading the first chapter of his 
book aloud in Mr. Lovat Dickson's office has appeared 
verbatim in Mr. Eric Linklater's book of essays, The Art of 
Adventure, published in 1947 by Macmillan, who also 
published The Last Enemy, and of which firm Mr. Lovat 
Dickson is a director. A good deal of what is interesting 
in those letters of Hiliary’s which Mr. Lovat Dickson quotes 
was quoted by Arthur Koestler in his first-class essay on 
Hillary in Horizon, April, 1943. Only the long extracts 
from Hilary's letters and diary describing the night-fighter 
course on which he was ki.led, which form most of Chapter 
Eight, are new, and they are interesting because they are 
written by Richard Hillary. No, in itself, Mr. Lovat 
Dickson's book is not very interesting, but it does serve to 
spotlight the real question which forms easily in the mind 
at this distance from Hillary's death, and that is: Was 
Richard Hillary himself very interesting ? 

That he was brave, attractive, intelligent, athletic, a 
promising writer, and, until shot down and burnt in the 
Battle of Britain, a fine fighter pilot—all this is undeniable. 
But such a combination of qualities, though rare, is not 
unique in any generation, and certainly was not in his. He 
was not all that intel:igent (there is fumbled thinking and a 
certain inflexibility of outlook in The Last Enemy), not all 
that brilliant as a writer (‘‘ The air was like champagne’”’), 
and it was possible to be at Oxford with him before the 
war and take a fairly full part in the life of the University 
without ever being aware of his personality. 

And yet Richard Hillary does occupy a unique position 
among the many hundreds of young men of promise who 
died in the last war. Many people will have heard of him 
who never heard of Sidney Keyes, Alun Lewis or Rollo 
Wooley, better writers. The Last Enemy 
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Hillary began to exercise a strange fascination on the 
imagination of Englishmen from the humblest reader of 
John O’London to the Editor of Horizon himself. In 1947 
Eric Linklater compared the effect of his death on England 
with that of Rupert Brooke in the war before, and wrote that 
he had become a “‘ national possession, an exempiar of his 
age, a symbol of the reverdissement.’’ Mr. Lovat Dickson 
is content to see him as ‘‘ symbolising the best that boyhood 
and manhood can be."’ 

Koestler writing a few months after Hillary’s death, 
described the myth that was already growing around him. 
‘It is easy to foresee that it will wax and expand, until his 
name has become one of the symbolic names of the war. The 
growth of a myth cannot be influenced and one should not 
attempt it. For myths grow like crystals: there is some 
diffuse emotion latent in the social medium which strives for 
expression as the molecules in a saturated solution strive to 
form a coherent pattern, and as soon as a Suitable core is 
found, they group themselves around it and the crystal is 
formed, the myth is born.’’ And Koestler proceeded to 
augment the myth himself by labelling Hilary as ‘‘a 
crusader without a cross.”’ 

Now how on earth did all this come about? The Last 
Enemy does not now seem a great book. To some it will 
not even seem an important book, although undoubtedly it 
was important in the effect it had on its time. The best 
passages are those of pure reportage, although they are not 
the passages with which Hilary himself was most con- 
cerned or even those which gave the book its sensational 
success. But in these descriptions of flying, of the Battle 
of Britain, of being shot down, and of the long, long, every- 
day business of being given a new face to replace his burnt 
one, there are undoubted signs that Hillary might have 
developed into an important writer. The passages from his 
later writings quoted by Mr. Lovat Dickson confirm these 
signs, for they show a distinct development towards maturity, 
But even so one cannot, if one is being quite unemotional 
and objective, put it at higher than ‘‘ might.’’ On the other 
hand the slightly narcissistic self-dramatisation, the uncon- 
scious identification of his own Shrewsbury and Trinity, 
rowing, Verlaine-reading self with the youth of England, 
the Byronic egotism, the building-up of one of the characters, 
who, to an outsider, appears as a noble but rather dull young 
English gentleman, into a sort of upper-class saint—a lot of 
this has the hollow sound of false maturity. 

The main thread running through The Last Enemy is 
Hillary's attempt to explain the mainspring of his life, to 
explain why he is throwing himself into the war. The easy, 
elegantly swashbuckling selfishness comes first. Life is to 
him just a form of self-expression and he will get out of it 
what he can in peace or war. (‘‘ The war . . . promised 
a chance of self-realisation that would normally take years 
to achieve. As a fighter pilot I hoped for a concentration of 
amusement, fear and exaltation which it would be impossible 
to achieve in any other form of experience’’.) Then came 
the deaths of his companions (‘‘ I was the last of the long- 
haired boys ’’—as if his particular group of ‘* long-haired 
boys ’’ were the only one in the R.A.F. at that time), and 
he begins to feel that these deaths leave him with some 
strange responsibility. This responsibility is never really 
clearly defined, but it merges, after the first stage of his 
reconstruction in ‘‘ the beauty shop " and a harrowing experi- 
erce in an air-raid, into a feeling that he must live and fight 
for humanity. And the book ends on a note of humility. 
***Le sentiment d'étre tout et |’évidence de n'étre rien.’ 
That was me.’ But it was not the final Richard Hillary any 
more than any of the others he produced at different moments 
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Koestler in his essay examined the motives that made 
Hillary take the decision to go back to flying—night flying 
on twin-engined night fighters—with his new face and burnt 
claw-like hands. He found that none of the possible expiana- 
tions really fitted. Vanity? (‘‘I wonder . . . whether, as 
some silly girl said, 1 am going back purely out of vanity ?’’) 
Self-destruction? Possible, but Hillary had love to live for 
at the end of his life. Patriotism? (He hated the cheap 
phrases. He felt embarrassed when people saw his face and 
said: ‘‘ How you must hate those devils.’’) Fellowship, 
with the living and the dead? Something of that, certainly, 
but he is touched on the raw by reading David Garnett’s 
comment on T. E. Lawrence’s going back to the R.A.F. 
(‘‘One wonders whether his will had not become greater 
than his intelligence ’’) and applying it to himself. 

Koestler saw that there was no real coherence or con- 
sistency behind this fantastic decision, and so put him down 
as the desperate crusader in search of a cross. But even this 
is going too far, just as it is going too far to say that Hillary 
longed to know what it was he symbolised; what the myth 
was that was forming round him. 

The truth is probably more simple and less romantic than 
Koestler made it. Richard Hillary, in spite of his terrible 
experiences, was still a very young man when he died. And 
like all young men in their early twenties he was intensely 
absorbed by his attitude to life and this was constantly 
changing. He didn’t really stand for anything. He was in 
search of something more personal than a cross. The 
apparent single-mindedness that runs through The Last 
Enemy even lets him down (‘‘ It’s no good . . . I just don't 
believe what I wrote in that book—sometimes I do! I meant 
it when I wrote it, but now I don’t’’). And so the strange 
pattern of his life emerges, a pattern which is indeed no 
pattern at all but that of youth working itself out in danger- 
ous hideous times. 

And why should it be otherwise? Why shouldn’t he have 
been changing, altering his attitude, working out his own 
particular form of that pattern? This is the thing that youth 
is for. But a society which makes a practice of killing off 
its young men of 23 every few years has to salve its con- 
science in some way, and it does this by pretending that they 
were whole human beings, and that they stood for something, 
if only for crusading in search of a cross. This guilt might 
have attached to any one of thousands of promising, attrac- 
tive young men who died, and turned them into a symbol of 
heroism, of mass redemption. Circumstances (a moving 
book at the right moment, a romantic character, a brave 
decision) made it attach easily to Richard Hillary. So that, 
in his case at any rate, the last enemy, which is death, was 
destroyed after all. Ropert Kee. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Tales from Portugal 
Farrusco. By Miguel Torga. Translated by Denis Brass. 
Unwin = 15s.). 

WE do not see enough contemporary Portuguese literature 
here; this translation of a book of short sketches by the 
well-known Trds-os+Montes writer, Miguel Torga, is welcome 
both in itself and as an interesting example of Portuguese 
fiction. Mr. Brass’s introduction is an illuminating inter- 
pretative comment on the stories ; presumably he is speaking 
for the author in suggesting that the animals (they are 
mostly animal stories) are meant for types of humanity, their 
situations for human predicaments. But those readers who 
prefer animal stories to be merely about animals can take 
them as such. They are touching and vivid and, in nearly 
every case, sad. Portuguese animals, one wou'd gather, 
are unhappy. Or perhaps it is that the author dips into 
their lives at unfortunate moments: they are near death, 
they have been betrayed; the faithful old dog lies dying, the 
emasculated cat slinks about in mortification, the mule is 
abandoned to wolves, the toad impaled by a cruel boy, the 
bull done to death by cruel men in the ring. The birds come 
off best; the raven, escaped from the ark, deties God's floods 
and lives, the blackbird gaily whistles his lies in the tree, 
the sparrow lives well like a spiv; the rooster, however, is 
taken for the pot once his uses are over, and is ousted by 
his son. 

The best sketch in the book is of Miura the bull; the 
fight, vividly described, is an epitome of brutal tragedy. (It 
is, of course, a Spanish bull-fight, not the gentle Portuguese 
variety.) Here Senhor Torga uses a terse, vivid idiom, 
beautifully captured in his translator’s English, to express 
the violent, agonising duel between man and beast, cheered 
and booed by a blood-lusting crowd, until the sword ends 
the bull’s pain; a bull-fight from the bull’s angle has never 
been so well described. In this story and in that of the 
faithful pointer Senhor Torga shows great imaginative 
sympathy and power; in many others there are touches of 
beauty which remind us that the author is also a poet; as, 
particularly, in the story of the friendship, formed in the 
moonlit country nights, between the old farmer and the toad, 
which has a quietly lyrical touch. 

The book is charmingly illustrated by Gregorio Prieto; he 
and Mr. Brass have between them introduced Senhor Torga 
to us in elegant and graceful dress. 
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The Martyrdom of Warsaw 


The Secret Army. By T. Bor-Komorowski. (Gollancz. 21s.) 
On August Ist, 1944, the Warsaw detachments of the Home 
Army (a nation-wide underground organisation of which 
General Bor was commander-in-chief) went into action 
against the German garrison in the capital. On October 
3rd, General Bor and what was left of his command 
surrendered on terms. Between those two dates there had 
taken place what was possibly the most savage fighting in 
the history of warfare; and there are grounds for suspecting 
that a curious and horrible act of treachery had been per- 
petrated by the Russian Government. 
The Russians did not like General Bor, who was, of 
course, an officer serving the Polish Government in London, 
and whom they repeatedly denounced as a war criminal both 
before and during the fighting in Warsaw; and their own 
main forces, though they drove the Germans out of the 
large district known as Praga and stood for some time upon 
the Vistula, were either unable or unwilling to press home 
their advantage. To the Poles, fighting against odds in 
the blazing ruins, the broad outline of Russian policy seemed 
susceptible of only one explanation; the Russians, even 
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The Great Gatsby is a book | 
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while their broadcasts urged ‘‘ Help is coming. Victory is 
near. Keep fighting!’’, intended that the Germans should 
liquidate the insurrection. 

This was what, in fact, happened. To say that the 
Russians deliberately willed it may be over-simplifying the 
matter. The Red Army had difficulties of its own and may 
genuinely have miscalculated its capacity to relieve the 
defenders of Warsaw. But when you get down to the 
detai.s of what passed for Russian co-operation in the actual 
operations (which General Bor does in a very dispassionate 
manner) it is impossible to credit the Russians with clean 
hands. Moscow's refusal to al:ow Allied supply-dropping 
aircraft to refuel at Soviet bases effectively severed what 
might have been the Warsaw garrison's life-line, and 
involved R.A.F, squadrons attempting to do the job from 
Italy in prohibitive casualties. When Russian anti-aircraft 
batteries in Praga could keep the sky clear above Warsaw 
the Russians did drop urgently needed supplies of food, 
ammunition and some arms; but they dropped them “ free,’’ 
the ammunition was the wrong sort, and the effect on 
weapons of being thrown to the ground from a height of 
several hundred feet was what might have been expected. 

Home Army units attempting to carry out their orders to 
co-operate with the Red Army were disarmed, and their 
officers (at best) imprisoned. As the piight of Warsaw— 
assailed by tanks, artillery and aircraft, her defenders and 
her population alike weakened by hunger and threatened by 
disease—grew steadily more desperate, General Bor tried 
every possible expedient to establish liaison with the 
Russian command on their own terms; but his messages, 
whether routed via London to the Kremlin or sent direct 
across the Vistula, went unanswered. He might have been 
addressing enemies, not allies. 

And so the grim, heroic struggle ended, after a 
display of stubborn valour which it is impossible to read 
without feeling pride in the spirit of man; and Warsaw fell 
for the second time in five years. General Bor begins his 
sober, careful narrative in 1939, and describes the slow but 
irrepressible growth of the whole underground movement 
in Poland. It never flinched before the atrocious measures 
taken (in vain) by the Germans to repress it; and it is sad 
to note how, once the ulterior motives of the Russians 
became a factor in Poland's struggle for freedom, the pur- 
poses of brave patriots became dependent for success on a 
force whose aid they had to invoke but which they knew 
they could not trust. 

As a chronicler of this strange, violent and tragic interlude 
in his country’s history, General Bor has the great virtue 
of being a trained soldier, and seeing what was after all a 
military prob‘em from a soldier’s point of view. His style 
is terse and matter-of-fact, his character gives an impression 
of simp'e integrity, and the agonies and achievements of 
which he writes compel our interest the more surely for 
being described and assessed so objectively. He has written 
a book which I think almost. everyone would be the better 


for reading. 
PETER FLEMING. 


Proust as a Correspondent 
Letters of Marcel Proust. Translated and edited with notes by Mina 
Curtiss. (Chatto & Windus. 21s.) 
Tuts vo'ume will delight Proustians, for it is an admirable 
handbook to the novel. True, one naturally prefers to read 
Proust’s letters in French, for they present sometimes as 
many difficulties in translation as does the great work. 
But although they are often fascinating, their interest comes 
mainly from the light they cast on the growth of the novel, for, 
in face of the judgement of eminent critics, I have never found 
Prous’s epistolary style fascinating in itse’f. Then Mrs. 
Curtiss has drawn upon many more sources than were open 
has been able, in some cases, to restore more complete 
to the compilers of the correspondance générale, and she 
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texts than were available when earlier collections were pub- 
lished. To these claims on the. gratitude of Proustians she 
has added those due to her industrious elucidating of many 
allusions and to her provision of some excellent photographs. 

Nothing startingly new appears in this seli-portrait. We 
see the apparently idle, selfish, snobbish young climber 
become not suddenly, but apparently sudden‘y, the admired 
author of Swann, the genius to whom Gide wrote the 
famous letter of apology, the recluse who—to the surprise 
of some men of letters and the anger of others—got,’ in 
1919, the Prix Goncourt (mainly through the good offices of 
Léon Daudet as might have been made plain). The last 
four years of glory are, in a way, the most depressing ot 
the lot, though whether one would find them so without any 
other knowledge of the extraordinary life of the dying man 
may be doubttui. 

What is not new, but is made more vivid by these letters, 
is the great shock given by the Dreyfus case. That con- 
vinced Proust that the great people of the great world had 
bad hearts, ‘that the noble faubourg was noble only in a 
genealogical sense. The disillusionment with the wor.d that 
affects ‘* Marcel ”’ is here seen affecting his creator. As the 
novel grew, and as its dramatis persone grew more odious, 
the touchy persons who thought they were meant protested, 
and some of the most ingenious letters here are written to 
victims explaining that, of course, they were not Charlus 
or the later Saint-Loup. The most entertaining is that 
addressed to Laure Hayman who thought she was Odette— 
and although Mrs. Curtiss does not give Laure the 
biographical note she deserves, she more than makes up for 
it by printing a photograph which makes very piain the 
reasons for the game of catleyas. 

But the main interest lies, of course, in the exposition of 
the plan of the book and in the adroitness with which Proust 
tried to build up a market for his audacities. It is cheering 
to see Mrs. Curtiss sweeping away the claims of that most 
sterile of critics, Paul Souday, to have been a ‘“‘ discoverer "’ 
of Proust. He was .even foolish enough to reprint his 
reviews in Le Temps—thus destroying his own thesis. But 
Proust flattered him ali the same, though he cannot have 
been deceived. 

Mrs. Curtiss has done a great deal to make the letters 
more inte‘ligible, so that it may seem ungrateful to ask for 
more, but not all Proustians will identify Longnon or 
Dimier, to choose names nearly at random. Yet Longnon 
for his toponymy and Dimier for his link with the Action 
Francaise deserved, perhaps, a little notice and there are 
other instances of letters being less clear in their al‘usions 
than the common reader will like. The translation is clear 
and consistent, but ‘‘ Ecole Militaire’’ is not adequately 
trans!ated (in the context) by ‘* Military College’’; ‘‘ arrét”’ 
is not ‘‘arrest’’; and ‘‘at the Charles-Quint’’ is only 
intelligible if the idea of an hotel is dismissed and the reader 
is reminded of the abdication of Charles V. Then ‘‘ major "’ 
doesn’t mean any army officer; it means an army doctor, a 
necessary distinction when Proust is discussing the risk of 
his being called up. A reference to the folly of a member 
of the Academie Francaise might mislead the reader into 
thinking that the scandal was fairly recent, but Proust is, in 
fact, using, as is his wont, an instance from Saint-Simon to 
make a modern point. But Proustians will profit by this 


book and non-Proustians can enjoy it. 
D. W. Brocan. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Testament for Social Science. By Barbara Wootton. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


The Age of Elegance : 1812—1822. By Arthur Bryant. (Collins. 15s.) 
Confident Morning. By Sir Harold Butler. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
Family Case-book. By Hubert van Zeller. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


The Conquest of Space. By Willy Ley and Chesley Bonestell. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 18s.) 

The Saturday Book. Edited by Leonard Russell. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

The Goose Cathedral. By Jocelyn Brooke. (Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
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LOVE’S SHADOW 
ADA onesies 


7s. Gd. net each 


The first two volumes in a reissue of 
Ada Leverson’s six, novels 
“Ada Leverson! The name still lingers in the minds of 
older readeis as that of a wit.” 
—Sir Ossert Sitwetr in Noble Essences. 
“ Funnier than Saki.”—INez Howpen in the Cornhill. 


“IT look forward to them eagerly. I am prepared to gobble 
every wo:d written by a woman who, accused in middle-age 
of using peroxide, denied it indignantly with the words 
that she merely darkened her hair a little at the roots.” 


‘* Atticus ”’ in the Sunday Times. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


























This My Voyage 


TOM LONGSTAFF 


The President of the Alpine Club here records his highly 
personal saga of adventure and discovery amongst the 
mountains and high places of the world. He was the first 
reco:ded human be.ng to look down into the inner 
Sanctuary of the Nanda Devi. Illustrated. 21st. net 


Ten Ton Travel 
E. E. NOTT-BOWER 


The racy log of a round journey into the Mediterranean 
and back across France by inland waterway made by the 
author in a 53-year-old gaff-rigged cutter. “One of the 
best books about yachting that I have read to be 
enjoyed alike by the yachtsman, the seaman, and the 
landlubber.""—The Liverpool Post. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


The ‘Trembling Years 


ELSIE OAKES BARBER 


This novel is a striking example of the development of 
character through physical adversity and Mrs. Barber has 
written a moving story that is informed by the heartening 
understanding of the problem that she has gained fiom 


her own successful fight against infantile paralysis. 
9s. 6d. net 











JOHN MURRAY 

















COMPLETE BOOK 
SERVICE 


THE BOOK SHOP catering for al! tastes 
from rag books for toddlers to treatises for 
professors. 

LIBRARY with the best personal service of 
new, popular books in the world. 
CHILDREN’S LIPFRARY which supplies any 
book in print suitable for ages 6 to 16. 
USED EOOK DEPT. offering books in 
excellent condition at about half the pub- 
lished price. 

THE BOOKSTALL which sends magazines 
and periodicals anywhere at home or abroad. 
OVERSEAS SERVICE which keeps English 
people in all parts of the world up-to-date 
with their reading. 

BINDING SERVICE for beautiful presenta- 
tion volumes or casing periodicals. 
OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE to find books no 
longer obtainable new. 


Full details of any of the above services sent on request. 
LONDON swi 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 124 




















6th Impression (48,000 copies) 


I Leap Over the Wall 


A Return to the World 
after 28 years in a Convent 


MONICA BALDWIN 

This “astonishingly vivid, remarkable book” (Times 
Literary Supplement) is in huge demand all over the 
English-speaking world. 15s. net 


Ath Impression (26,000 copies) 


The God that Failed 


by KOESTLER, GIDE, SILONE, SPENDER, 
WRIGHT, FISCHER, Editor: CROSSMAN 


Translated into German, Italian, French, Swedish, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Japanese, Spanish, Chinese, 
Icelandic, Tamil, Turkish, Burmese, Marathi, 
Tagalog, Gujurati, Vietnamese, Telegu, Siamese, 
Korean, Urdu, Malayan, Hindi, Singalese, Persian, 
Bengali, Indonesian, 12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 
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The Red Devils 
The Red Beret. By Hilary St. George Saunders. (Michael Joseph. 15s.). 


Mucu of the cream of the war-time soldiers went to the 
airborne forces, and so did many of the best Regulars. 
James Hil and Dickie des Voeux were in the same term at 
Sandhurst: Hill won the Sword of Honour and des Voeux 
passed out top; the vintages above and below them were 
equally well represented. Why was this? Largely because 
such men were eating their hearts out after Dunkirk, when, 
unless one had the good fortune to be sent to the Midd.e East, 
there was little prospect of getting to the war for a long 
time to come. Parachutists (and commandos) were entirely 
drawn from volunteers at the expense of other units. It 
was and is very reasonably a source of pride, but I still 
maintain that it was a wiser system which said: ‘‘ Your 
battalion’s turning into Chindits. Congratulations!’’ Or 
even, ‘‘ Bad luck!’’ But this is a perennial argument which 
often nearly comes to b.ows. 


No account of their doings could ever do full justice to 
these men; but nobody could get nearer than Mr, Hilary 
Saunders in this book. He begins fittingly with Operation 
Colossus, the first descent by British parachutists on to 
hostile soil, and then he harks back to the dark days ol 
pioneering in the face of many conflicting priorities. (Even 
so late as July, 1943, I heard an Air-Marshal, now an Air- 
Ch.et-Marshal, maintaining angrily that every transport 
aircraft built instead of a bomber was a major tactical defeat 
—and lack of transport aircraft was the chief cause of the 
partial failure at Arnhem fourteen months later.) He gives 
due place to the early experimenters, such as Norman and 
Rock, both killed in flying accidents as their work was 
reaching fruition; to the early victims of inexperience, such 
as Driver Evans and Trooper Watts, who bought know- 
ledge for their successors with their deaths; and to the 
earliest raiders—‘ Tag’’ Prichard’s in Italy in February, 
1941, and J. D. Frost's on to Bruneval a year later. 


The first major drops, of a battalion strong, were in 
support of the First Army in North Africa. Here the 
battalion commanders had the hideous responsibility of 
choosing their dropping zones from the air while over the 
objective. The story ot the 2nd Battalion’s withdrawal from 
Oudna is an epic in its own right; so is that of the battalions 
engaged at Bréville in Normandy. Here the second in 
command of the 6th Air Landing Brigade, at a loose end, 
went wistfully forward to watch his old battalion cross a 
start line; finding his successor and most of the company 
commanders dead or wounded, he assumed command while 
it did its job. And here at last is an orderly and easily 
fo:lowed account of the Arnhem battle, where the loss of 
control was less disastrous than it might have been because 
every man knew his task and essayed to do it, with or 
without his immediate commander. 


Arnhem was a failure in that it failed to secure the bridge 
which was its object, but it sucked up vital German reserves. 
Prichard’s raid was a failure in that it did not do all the 
damage that was hoped for, but it tied up countless troops 
in unprofitable guards thereafter. It is a paradox that what 
seemed the most successful airborne operation of the war, 
Crete, was the biggest failure; it was so costly that the 
Germans gave up the game. 


The maps are adequate, the photographs are excellent, 
and Mr. narrative is read. The reader 
may feel that there is too great a profusion of individual 
names, for the author has managed to mention 413 officers 
and men in 330 pages. But let nobody feel that of the many 
hundreds whose names do not occur ‘‘ there is no memorial,”’ 
for their deeds will not be forgotten, and this book will 
keep them fresh. 


Saunder’s easy to 
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The Peasants’ Revolt 


and Reg Groves. 


The Peasants’ Revolt, 1381. By Philip Lindsay 


Hutchinson, 18s.) 


Ir was, of course, far more than a peasants’ revolt, as the 
authors of this new monograph point out: there were a great 
many causes for the disturbance, which indeed was a symptom 
of a profound social change, of the sort that manifests itself 
whenever the political structure fails to correspond with the 
actualities of living. It is an extremely interesting point in 
history, and the new study—the first whole book devoted to 
it since Sir Charies Oman's book in 1906—is a thorough 
piece of work, well based on authorities (though it is a pity 
that references are not given when quotations are made), 
the only notable omission from the list of authorities being 
the work of André Réville and Petit Dutaillis, La Révolte 
des Travailleurs en Angleterre, 1381. 


It is an exciting book, in the main competently written 
(there are some tiresome repetitions), but the reader may be 
irked by the partisanship of the authors, for which indeed 
one feels nothing but sympathy, which nevertheless obtrudes. 
The authors are aware of this, and, accusing Oman of the 
opposite partisanship, claim that at any rate they never 
falsify facts. They do not, as far as can be judged without 
fresh reference to the sources: but it is, in a way, a dis- 
tortion if every man on the government side is in all ways 
a scoundrel, every rebel almost a saint. This sometimes 
leads to irrelevance, as in the lengthy passage about 
Edward III.’s lasciviousness. It is hardly fair, since we 
are ill-informed, for instance, as to the love-life of Wat 
Tyler. There is, perhaps, only one place where evidence 
is somewhat hastily glozed over. Dr. Kriehn, we are tod 
(the reference at the end is to some numbers of the American 
Historical Review), has ‘‘ proved that king and nobles, 
knights and courtiers, merchants and traders, planned and 
executed a cowardly murder’’ in the affray in which Wat 
Tyler lost his life. That may be so, but it is a pity that the 
present authors did not at least suggest something of the 
evidence the proof was based on. It is a little disconcerting 
to be met with this sudden appeal to an authority. 


Certainly the behaviour of the Government after the revolt 
was an extreme instance of betrayal, of lack of good faith, 
in marked contrast to the behaviour of, for instance, the 
admirable Grindcobbe, who has some claims to be the real 
saintly hero of the rebel:ion. We may respect him more even 
than John Ball, intensely moved by the miseries he saw, or 
Wat Tyler, evidently an admirable leader and orgatiiser, 
though Lister, or Litster, the leader in Norfolk, also claims 
admiration. It is feared that we shall never know’ much 
more than we now do about how the rebellion was originally 
organised. That it was planned, and well pianned, is 
certain: it was thought out in a spirit of moderation with 
definite objectives—chiefly charters and manor rolls—and 
only a very few ‘‘traitors’’ were marked down for execution. 
Flaring up first along the lower reaches of the Thames, it 
spread to all the home counties, many of the south-western 
ones, and reached up as far as Yorkshire; and in their final 
chapter the authors make a number of interesting sugges- 
tions as to how it might all have been worked. ‘These are 
matters of opinion, but what is less so is the statement that 
the revolt, though brutally crushed (not so bloodily as 
similar movements on the Continent) was not useless. A 
few years later the things against which the peasants and 
others had rebeiled were broken down, and it is possible to 
regard the affair as the beginning of the social revolution 
in England. It remains an intensely moving and dramatic 
episode which deserves commemoration. 
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Potter 


LIFEMANSHIP 


The many thousauds who enjoyed 
Potter on Gamesmanship will wel- 
come this new book in which he 
applies the same principles to the 
ordinary world of daily life. 
Illustrated, as before, by Lt.-Col. 
Frank Wilson, this is the funniest 
book of the year, and the perfect 
Christmas present. Out today. 6/- 


EDMUND 


Blunden 


A SELECTION OF HIS 
POETRY & PROSE 


Blunden is known chiefly for his 
poetry and for Undertones of War. 
This selection also represents his 
work as biographer, literary his- 
torian, traveller, and interpreter 
of the English countryside. 

15/- 


Bates 


THE DOLPHIN 
IN THE WOOD 


This is the first novel Ra}ph Bates 
has written for ten years. In it 
he forsakes the Spanish scene of 
Lean Men and The Olive Field for 
his native Wiltshire. 106 


RODERICK 


Milton 


MAGIC CITY 


“Three stories of Vienna under 
allied occupation ... The best 
of them, Honesty’s a Jewel, which 
recounts the amorous adventures 
of a French officer, is uproariously 
funny. Mr. Milton has a gift for 
writing truthful but richly comic 
dialogue about men in uniform.” 
—TimMEs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

8/6 





A kangaroo is all very well .. . 
but a prospective settler, a trader or traveller wants more 
information-about Australia than the fact that it is the conti- 
nent from which kangaroos come. Current information 
concerning all aspects of life in Australia and New Zealand 
is always available at the Bank of Australasia. Our Booklet, 
“The Answers To Your Questions ”’, may be obtained from 
the Bank on request. It contains not only information 


concerning the commercial world but also more personal 
details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
12/6 (Incorporated by Royal Charter 18375 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
opposite Australia House). 





OPERATION HEARTBREAK by Durr Cooper 
(next Friday). 8 
A GENERATION ON TRIAL 
by ALIsTAIR COOKE. 


Coming 























, 
Pascal’s Pensées 
French Text with an English Translation 
by H. F. STEWART, D.D. 
‘*This edition does genuinely restore the intellectual 
ground-plan without which the Pensées are merely 
sO many isolated prose-passages..—John Russell in 
the Sunday Times. 21s. net 


The Victorians 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON yy W. S O M E R S E I 
| An anthology of Victorian gravity and nonsense, ” M A U c HA M 


feelings, facts, anxieties and triumphs in which the 














poetry of the time is set among the prose. 12s. 6d. net | . Ds 
My Wy 


Hy, 


| Late Harvest “ Don Fernando ‘i 
S. L. BENSUSAN by “It is not often that a writer reads criticism of his work 


“hj % . ” writesN . M: ‘ ir ic WW \ 
Another volume of Essex Marshland sketches; the which can be of use to him, bmgemr {r. Maugham in his sr Ny; 
| i , ; f Mr.B coat Wy Introduction to Don Fernando, “but when he is lucky Hy) 
, c > é “ns : _ - . - - $9 "ij 

} ee a een Greene ee a ee ee Mf enough to do so, he would be foolish not to profit by it. \ 
is familiar. Illustrated by Joan Rickarby. —_—16s. net ™ Mr. Maugham therefore revised the pages of his Spanish 
: , a - Wp) 
iy book, first published fifteen years ago. In the light of Mi) 

A// 


The Circle of the Minotaur some of his later writings, and inspired by later visits to ut 
Spain, he has decided to omit certain matter containing Mj) 
A Novel by STUART HOOD @ 


1) ideas which he says he expressed better after further reflect 
“The writing is fine and exact, and gives the very 


tion in The Summing Up. To countecbalance these deletions 
shape and flavour of natural objects, the very inti- 


if he has added new material,and thus refurbished the book ))) 


emerges after the years with a freshness of a new work. 


This is a first book of quite \ 





macy of feelings, 6d 
os. 6d. )) 

outstanding quality, and it is on a theme which by satis Md) 
. = Wi} ul 

closely concerns us."" Edwin Muir in the Observer, ( 


Ss. Od. net y “ y)})) 
sas ty HEINEMANN "/) 
ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL PP __ 
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Fiction 
The Wall. By John Hersey. (Hamish Hamilton. 153s.) 
Scamp. By Roland Camberton. (John Lehmann. gs. 6d.) 


6d.) 


To Love and be Wise. 
UNDOUBTEDLY The Wall is a masterpiece of imaginative 
reconstruction. The device Hersey has used for his story is 
the invented discovery of records kept by one Noah Levinson 
from November, 1939, till May, 1943, of the lives of the 
Warsaw Jews. Hersey presents himself solely as the editor, 
the man who from an immense hoard of buried papers chose 
enough to fill 629 pages of consecutive narrative covering the 
lives of a stable though inevitably fluid group that could 
effectively symbolise the lives of all. Undeniably the book is 
great, is moving, impressive, permeated with deep Jewish 
feeling, seemingly authentic. And yet one knows, and 
remembers throughout, that it is mot, in fact, authentic, and 
so finally comes to ask whether Hersey’s method is the proper 
one for dealing with the tragedy of the Warsaw ghetto. 

That tragedy was on the heroic scale. All the emotions it 
contained, the misery, cruelty, courage, despair, kindliness, 
religion, were as near absolutes as is conceivable. It happened 
thus, and to the facts of its happening (as recorded, for in- 
stance, by Bernard Goldstein in The Stars Bear Witness) there 
is nothing that imaginative reconstruction can add. Certainly 
such a tragedy must inspire imaginative writers, poets, 
essayists to expression that may well be as heroic as the 
tragedy itself. But such expression must surely be born of 
subjective reaction to the experience, must be transmuted 
through the individual personality of the artist. To subord- 
inate the personality, to give, as Hersey has given, an imag- 
inary fictional mock-authentic alternative to reality is not to 
create but to substitute. The emotion that this recital of 
seeming fact cannot help but evoke from the reader is, in fact, 
spurious compared with the emotion roused in us by the truth. 
The truth exists. Is it not better either to record it or by 
inspiration to transcend and enhance it rather than to create 
a purely imaginative pseudo-truth ? 

I put forward this point of view hesitantly, and must 
emphasise that as a judgement it may have no more than 
subjective validity. The last thing I should wish to do is 
to dissuade anyone from encountering this devoted book, a 
book steeped in Jewish thought and tradition, a book of total 
sincerity. Though I believe it to be experience at third-hand 
and a second-best to truth, it is, none the less, experience 
horrifying and tremendous. 

The importance of The Wall must not lead me to do less than 
justice to the admirable books that follow. Scamp, for 
instance, is surprisingly good. Here is a story that most of 
us have grown long since to loathe—the young intellectual 
writer equally unsuccessful in work and love, the background 
of Charlotte Street, Soho and the Fitzroy Tavern, the crowd of 
spivs, perverts, artists and writers manqués who hang around 
the cafés and pubs. And yet with all this (and I forgot to 
mention the dirty bath with the rats scrabbling beneath it) 
the book has freshness, vitality, wit and pity. Its author is 
twenty-nine, and has written a book unmistakably emanating 
from a younger generation with a different outlook from his 
frowsty predecessors. Here, certainly, is all the horror of 
submerged urban life, the mindless, landless, whatever-else- 
it-is-less intelligentsia and proletariat. But here, too, is the 
possibility of escape to sanity, a possibility that to other 
writers in this genre never so much as reared its pretty head. 

Josephine Tey has always been absolutely reliable in pro- 
viding: original and mysterious plots with interesting and 
likeable characters, unguessable endings and scrupulous 
fairness throughout ; To Love and Be Wise will not diminish 
her reputation. For something to read in bed, it could 
hardly be bettered. 


By Josephine Tey. (Peter Davies. 9s 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 36 


Report by D. R. Peddy 


From time to time there is controversy about the alleged political sig- 
nificance of Alice in Wonderland. A prize of £5 was offered for a letter 
to the Press protesting against the political implications of one of the 
following: Peter Pan, Little Lord Fauntleroy, The Treasure Seekers, 
The Wizard of Oz, Little Women or The Adventures of Rupert the Chick 

By far the most suspect of these works of propaganda is Peter Pan 
Fauntleroy is well behind as the runner-up, and I am sorry to say that 
the Earl of Dorincourt’s superficial right-wing tendencies effectively 
disguised what I have always felt to be Marxist sympathies—vide the 
lowering of an iron curtain between himself (plus satellite) and his 
American daughter-in-law 

Both Peter Pan and Captain Hook were, curiously enough, iden 
tified with A. J. Balfour, and Nana with all manner of figures from 
“ T.U.C. moderates ’’ to Churchill. Generally speaking, competitors 
were agreed that the Barrie book was Soviet propaganda, though 
Frances Collingwood, as Secretary of the No Camps Group, struck an 
original note in deploring its pan-Butlin partiality. I particularly 
liked Terence Kelly's ‘‘ Can we imagine children reading about a Never 
Never Land ‘ cram full of flowers and kisses and fairy ladies ’ enjoying 
the beauty of rising production figures or resisting the fascinating Peter 
Pan—a youth of obviously Hitlerian tendencies ?”’ 

H. V. T. Burton, whose entry was excellent but well over the word 
limit, saw Fauntleroy as Bevan, winning over by his insidious charm 
‘the Earl of Error’’ (Conservative England). Rupert was largely 
neglected, but the Rev. Ronald Born is worth quoting : ‘‘ On the front 
page Rupert is seen in the company of Father Time. What does 
Father Time carry? A sickle! Exactly a year later . Rupert 
is seen driving a nail into a wall. What is he hammering it in with 
A hammer !” 

R. Kennard Davis’s entry is outstandingly the best, and I recommend 
a first prize of £3, the remaining {2 to be shared by Mrs. E. M. Water 
house and Margaret Usborne (only room to print the first, I fear) 


FIRST PRIZE 

Io the Editor of Pravda 
Comrade,—lI must point out that the recently produced play for Young 
Communists, Pioty Pansky, while preserving in the main a correct 
Marxist-Leninist trend, exhibits dangerous deviationist errors 

rhe play satirises the parasitic life of degenerate bourgeois society 
The position of the domestic slave is finely symbolised by representing 
her as a dog. The neglected children of the régime seek refuge in the 
“Never Never Land ’’—obviously the U.S.S.R. On the way they 
have to fight the capitalist pirates, whose leader (doubtless intended 
for Churchill) meets a well-merited fate between the jaws of a crocodile 
All this is admirable: but the hero, Piotr, who represents Eternal 
Soviet Youth, shows regrettable signs of individualistic mentality 
Again, the fugitives are aided by a “‘ fairy,’ Katinka, standing no doubt 
for Dialectical Materialism, in whom the audience are asked to avow 
belief. Such superstitious anthropomorphism is reactionary; 4 
portrait of our beloved Generalissimo should be substituted. Finally, 
the reconciliatory ending is utterly inconsistent with proletarian 
ideology. Marxist realism demands that Piotr should lead the heroic 
forces of ‘‘ Never Never Land ”’ to blast the Darling home with an atom 
bomb.—Yours fraternally, MOLoToFF 


SECOND PRIZE 

Sir,—I recently bought The Treasure Seekers, recommended in your 
columns. It was lucky I glanced through this before giving it to my 
daughter, for I found it packed with subversive ideas. In the back 
ground of the story is a widower who has lost money in business 
Instead of drawing the obvious moral of the results of the mismanage 
ment of private enterprise, the whole tone is of sympathy for the 
capitalist. His children, instead of studying during the holidays to fit 
themselves for work in State industry, go about “‘ seeking treasure ”’ 
i.e. unearned increment. True, one of the boys tries to sell his verses to 
a newspaper: even then the editor, instead of explaining kindly that 
he is snatching work from union members, actually encourages him in 
his blackleg work. The end of this book is even more disgraceful: a 
‘rich uncle "’ turns up (from India, so the idea is not too farcical) and 
provides a home for the entire family 

It is nothing less than a crime to allow young people to be perverted 
by such a picture of false values, and the matter will not stop here 

-Yours ete TRaADeE-UNIONIST. 


, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 38 
Set by Margaret Usborne 


\ prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a poem (of not 
more than eight lines) to go in a visitors’ book, which makes the best of 
things on the lines of a comment heard recently: ‘‘ It’s sucha pleasure 
to dry good glass.”’ 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectatay, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘‘ Competition,’ and must be received not 
later than November roth. Results will be published in the Spectat 
of November 17th 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘expert British Craftsmanshib’. 


But have you ever stopped to ask yourself . . . 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Billy Mann. Fifty-three 
years a ‘hand sewn maker’. He 
produces a special type of light fashion 
shoe for ladies. One of the reasons why 
Footwear ranks high as a special item 


in the Export List. * 


But... does craftsmanship mean only 
handcraftsmanship ? The production 
of the fine grade leather used by the 
‘hand sewn maker’ is also the work 
of craftsmen . . . although one may be 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. 
Of widely varying application, they all conform to the 
highest standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufactur: 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 « 
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unable to spotlight one man or one 
part of the process. And must there 
not be craftsmanship at every stage 
if the finished article is to be a 
masterpiece ? Monsanto think so 
and follow this rule in making 
chemicals for a long list of 
British industries. Monsanto 
chemicals for tanning play a 
vital part in the prepara- 
tion of fine leathers used 
by the ‘hand sewn maker’ 





* Illustration: Courtesy 
of Mr. W. Mann 
and Start-rite Shoes, 

Vorwich 
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| BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAY'S 
MORE THAN ME / 


EN who smoke Murray’s Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for 
Ove money. It’s a grand tobacco of 
dium strength—the strength most 
men preter. It’s cool and fragrant, with 
a Uavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is Nportant these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
4/ I $a. an ounce 


MUNKAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
HERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
en skilfully blended for over 130 years 









It worked ! 


Only a single slender wire crossing the Channel in August 1850. 
Only a handful of men hauling it up the cliff-face at Cap Gris Nez. 
Only a faint sound as the first message comes through. Yet what an 
achievement ! England and France were linked at last. It was the 
beginning of a telegraphic system which would girdle the globe. 

To-day the 155,000 miles of ocean cables owned and maintained 
by Cable & Wireless Ltd. are constantly humming with news 
flashes, business deals and communications of State. The Company 
operate overseas telegraph stations in the Crown Colonies and 
many foreign countries. Their cables link United Kingdom 
postal telegraph offices with the Commonwealth cable -network. 


CABLE « WIRELESS LTD 


Cable & Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
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PARTHIA Feb. 25th 
\ Enjoy a “sterling area” holiday 
in Bermuda Travelling Cunard 
you are assured of real comfort, 
\ fine cuisine and thoughtful ser- 
\) vice. Return direct by the 
\ Parthia or from New York by 
the Queens or any Cunard sailing. 





For pull information apply: Pier Head, Liverpool, 4 

(Central 9201); 15 Lower Revent Street, London, 

S.W.1 (Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall Street 

London, E.C.3, (Avenue 3010); oF principe 
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LETTERS TO 
BEEF AND TWO VEG. 
Sir,—Mr. Nicolson’s Marginal Comment in your issue of October 20th 


on English restaurants today, is marred by his attribution of a general 
decline in English cooking to the Puritan Commonwealth: I would 
deny both the alleged decline and the reason. I am prepared to main 
tain against all comers that English cooking up to the outbreak of the 
First World War (and during the earlier inter-war period) was equal to 
the best to be found in the world. I agree that excellence was not so 
prevalent as in France or Italy ; it was indeed confined to the country 
houses of the lesser nobility and landed gentry and to the opulent 
suburbs of the wealthier bourgoisie in the neighbourhood of all our 
great cities. It was also found to be in our London clubs and the older 
universities. It was rare among the greater nobility, where magnifi- 
cence supervened and personal attention was lacking, and unknown 
among fhe lower bourgoisie and proletariat, where ignorant profusion 
and mutilation were rampant. It must be that Mr. Nicolson was nur 
tured in one or other of these unappetising milieus : or perhaps he has 
oscillated from one extreme in his gilded youth to the other in his 
labouring maturity 

It was also largely dependent, as Mrs. Beeton testifies, upon superb 
and lavish materials, both primary and ancillary: Mr. Nicolson is 
again wrong in doubting this. L defy any nation to display anything 
superior or even equal to our English beef and Welsh mutton; our 
birds, wild and domestic, our fish, especially salmon, sole and kipper ; 
our vegetables ; our cheese (of which stilton is the acknowledged king) ; 
our delectable fruit (excelled only in Brittany) 

Has Mr. Nicolson ever tasted our roast beef, cooked on a spit before 
a fire of coals, with its Yorkshire pudding and baked potatoes? Has 
he sat down to a roast grouse with its accompaniments, elemental, 
invariable and inevitable (this glory, unique in its exact sense to Britain, 
can be enjoyed undimmed in these dark days) ? Could any country 
approach our York ham? And what about baked apple-dumplings, 
gooseberry-tart and treacle-tart ? 

He might say that the menu was not sufficiently varied : true, in 
those days of little artificial freezing, it followed the sublime repetition 
of nature’s seasons, which give all the variety a man should desire. 

Much of this cooking was untransferable to a restaurant ; it depended 
partly upon being eaten at the right moment. But I would remind 
him that in every big town there was to be found a grill where (barbarous 
habit perhaps) you chose your meal and watched it cooking. What 
foreign restaurant could excel that chop or steak with its kidney, 
tomato or mushroom, and the stilton cheese and cottage loaf to follow ? 
And what of those famed metropolitan steak puddings; did these 
descend from “ our puritan conception of cooking ’’? There were 
(and indeed are) certain old-fashioned inns with a mid-day meal 
| remember one in the unlikely town of Warrington, where the dining 
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THE EDITOR 


room was presided over by an elderly stout lady and the food was 
glorious and a discerning public knew it. 
My old friend Mario Praz is justly merry at the expense of our 


restaurant cooking today: our simple cuisine was not adaptable and 
the ignorance of the lower bourgoisie has triumphed, without the 
profusion But I hope he remembers meals during his Liverpool days 
in those opulent houses in Woolton and Sefton Park, when Reynoldses, 
Rathbones, Holts, Legges and many others gave dinner parties which 
were colossal in quantity and relishing in quality—Your obedient 
servant, PaTRICK ABERCROMBIE 


The Red House, Aston Tirrold, Didcot. 


BLUE MOONS AND GREEN LIGHT 
Sir,—Mr. A. R. Clough éxpresses a wish to understand the cause of the 
‘ green flash ’’ seen at times as the sun sets into a clear sea, for example 
in the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. One not infrequently hears 
of this phenomenon, and of requests for its explanation, but surely Si: 
William Bragg in his book The Universe of Light beautifully and 
simply explains its cause : 

‘The refraction of the sun’s rays by the atmosphere has an effect 
on the apparent time of sunset. Since light travels more slowly in the 
air than in space empty of material substances, the sun’s rays are bent 
out of their original course before they reach the earth. The change in 
direction is at the maximum when the rays strike the surface of the 
atmosphere at their greatest obliquity, and this happens when the sun 
ison the horizon. The sun sets geometrically before it does so visually 
the amount of the change of direction is such that the sun has set 
geometrically at about the time that the lower edge just touches the 
horizon.”’ 

But white light may be separated into its constituent colours and, 
during its refraction, “‘ blues and greens are more refracted than 
yellows and reds. Consequently the rays which reach us from the 
setting sun are of the former kind unless, which is nearly always the 
case, other conditions interfere. Hence arises the so-called “ green 
ray ’’ which sometimes flashes out for a few seconds just before sunrise 
or just after sunset, and is looked for when air is very still and uniform 
—yYours faithfully, Georce G. HoPpkKINsON. 


Wilmer Field, Heaton, Bradford 


THE PRESS IN GERMANY 

Sir,—General Clay, in his recently published Decision in Germany, 
referring to the newspapers licensed by the Americans in their zone in 
Germany, states: ‘‘ Only in Bremen and Wuerttemberg-Baden have we 
succeeded in obtaining laws which provide even an approximature of 
the freedom of the Press as it is understood in America, and neither of 
them is entirely satisfactory.’’ This statement raises a very interesting 
point with regard to the Press in the British zone. What measure of 
freedom does it enjoy ? It is essential to ask this question for the 
following reasons : 

1. The importance of a free Press in any democracy, and particu- 
larly in the new Western Germany, where democracy in difficult soil is 
struggling to grow. 

2. The fundamental mistake of the British Foreign Office (German 
Section) in granting licences for newspapers to political groups and the 
closing down too soon of the British-sponsored newspapers run by 
experienced journalists trained in the democratic tradition. (General 
Clay refused to grant licences to political groups in his zone, because, as 
he points out in his book, a “ political party Press would have had to 
support the narrow attitude of party leaders. However we were 
prepared to stop licensing by Military Government if adequate Press 
laws were enacted and then the responsibility for a party Press would be 
in German hands. When I left there were neither adequate laws nor 
party papers in our zone."’) 

3. lhe complete failure of the Foreign Office (German Section) to 
realise the value of a free Press in a democracy. I can bear witness to 
this, as I have edited two of their publications in Germany. 

-4. The proposal to dispose of the only British-sponsored news- 
paper in Germany, Die Welt of Hamburg—a paper which has been 
edited, despite offeialdom, in the true democratic tradition.—Yours 
faithfully, JoHN Morrart. 
Oxford 

UNIVERSITY MEMBERS 
SiR,— Janus calls ‘“ rather dangerous ground ”’ Mr. Churchill's assertion 
at Blackpool that twelve University Members would have given the 
Tories a majority of six in the latest steel division. Was not Mr. 
Churchill's implication simply that twelve thinking men, faced with 
the issue of the Steel Bill, and able to vote independently on it, would 
Lave voted against it ?—Yours faithfully, G. WILSoN. 
105 Sussex Gardens, W.2 


THE SPECTATOR 
Sir,—I know I am not the only reader of the Spectator who groans at 
receiving the depleted paper of recent weeks ; and, while we pity our- 
selves, our sympathy goes out to you in the hard struggle imposed on 
you just after your recent illness, and we thank you for the half loaf 
which you can still dole out to us.—Yours truly, A Very OLD READERR. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir was a great day for the annual affair, when nine parishes in West 
Kent combined for the Weald Ploughing Match. I went down early, 
for the morning was tempting, beginning with a sunrise warm and as 
clear asa daybreak in June. The cherry orchards caught the horizontal 
beems, and their coral-coloured leaves, transparent and frail, played 
with the light, until the landscape, as far as I could see along the 
southern slope, became a stage-set built of spun glass. 


Rural Competitions 

fhe matches were held on two great fields, covering about thirty 
acres. By ten o'clock the larger field was patterned over with rect- 
angles, some along, some across, to each competitor, leisurely working 
his bit of ground as though alone and with the day before him. The 
tractor men were well away, some pulling two-furrow, others three- 
v, ploughs. The horse-ploughing was confined to an upper part 
the great field, well away from the smell and noise of the tractors 
[he animals were handsomely groomed and ribboned; noble shire 
beasts who went about their work with a demure self-consciousness that 
harmonised with the moods of the men behind the ploughs. It was 
obvious that both men and beasts were out after those challenge cups ; 
and no false diffidence about them. 





In a field above the two large ones sheep-dog trials were being held 
throughout the day. The shepherds were anxious men, for a dog’s 
temperament, no matter how experienced and aged he may be, is 
lways liable to an unexpected vagary under the excitement of an 
audience. But I saw no untoward conduct. The dogs went about 
their work methodically, and once again I was filled with wonder at the 
sagacity of these near-human creatures. One could see them thinking, 
as they paused, one foot in air, looking between their masters and their 
flocks, for the word of command. I had my own Pembroke Corgi with 
me, and for once I had to put him on a lead, to prevent him from joining 
in. He sat and shiverea with excitement while the sheep-dogs, 
especially those of his own nationality, went voicing round their 
charges. The whole business was intense and highly-strurg. 

Stacking and thatching, shepherding and tractor maintenance were 
also down in the programme, but these I could not wait to witness. I 
found time, however, to go round the tents and marquees, taking a 

iple of tickets in the raffle tent, where the prizes were exhibited— 
eese, poultry, bags of potatoes and apples, wines and whiskeys. The 
<hibits in the hop-drying competition tent were baffling to a layman, 
for all looked alike, six-inch square blocks of pungent hops, all dried 
ind pressed to a ginger-coloured tint, and as firm as plug tobacco. This 
was to test the skill of the hop-dryer, and did not take into account the 
original quality of the hops. 
he scene as a whole was like a mediaeval pageant. Flags flew on 
the tents, the green and gold stubble flashed in the morning fire of 

itumn sunshine, contrasting with the rich, dull fustian of the strips of 
ground already ploughed and awaiting the verdict of the judges. The 
woods and hedges draped themselves like Paisley shawls, gay with a 
hundred colours, round the fields, and beyond this the landscape 
thinned away, past the tower of Staplehurst church and the rose roofs 
of the village, to the distant North Downs and the far gap through to 
Isle of Thanet, where the edge of a sea-mist lay like a blue quilt. 
\bove all this world of light and life the vault of autumn hung, imi- 
tating summer. 





In the Garden 
| have dared to leave the Comice pears on the wall until this week, 
but I would not offer this as a practice for gardeners whose trees are 
not well above the frost-line, and snug in the protection of a south wall 
The crop this year is both lavish and full in flavour. Surely the 
Comice pear is the queen of fruits. Each specimen comes out of its 
tissue paper with its skin turned to a flush of rosy gold. And to eat it 
ene needs a bib and a pair of sleeves tied at the wrists. 
The chrysanthemums that I dis-budded so badly that they began to 
wer in August happily are still making a fine show, and now one 
iare of the garden, behind the greenhouse, is a mass of colour where 
the extra plants, not brought under glass or into the house, are blazing 
way, headed by two rows of opulent dahlias. Some of the York 
aving-stones round the fish-pond, relics of blitzed London streets, are 
shifting toward the water, and nothing can be done except to take them 
p and re-lay them on a new foundation of fine ash and lime—one of 
hose tedious and slow jobs that always need to be done at a time when 
everything else is crying out for priority. But this, and the laying 
down of new walls to the compost pit, is well in hand. 
RICHARD CHURCH. 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1$d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
THEATRE 


Who Is Sylvia ? By Terence Rattigan. (Criterion.) 
Sy.via is, really, a wistful memory, the haunting and indelible image of 
a girl whom the Ear! of Binfield—then a stripling viscount at a tennis- 
party—kissed in the shrubbery and never saw again At intervals 
throughout his career as a diplomat Lord Binfield comes across maidens 
who, outwardly at any rate, repersonify his early love ; and his pursuit 
of them obliges him to lead a double life, based on a series of precarious 
impostures and a flat in Knightsbridge. We are admitted to this 
apartment in 1917, 1929 and 1950, and in each case (though least in the 
last) the experience is exhilarating and delightful ; for although this is 
not, strictly speaking, a very good play, it is an extraordinarily funny 
onc 

Lord Binfield himself is not a particularly interesting character, 
though Mr. Robert Flemyng plays the part agreeably ; nor can Miss 
Diane Hart, thrice reincarnating Sylvia, excite very much more than 
admiration for her virtuosity and an archaeological interest in her 
wardrobe. But Mr. Robert Culver, as an officer of the Foot Guards, 
has and takes the chance to give a most distinguished exhibition of 
comic acting ; it is a splendid part, beautifully played. Mr. Esmond 
Knight as a loyally equivocal butler: Mr. Roger Maxwell as a colonel 
who has married into the chorus : Mr. David Aylmer as Lord Binfield’s 
son: Miss Joan Benham as an unusually silly girl: and Miss Athene 
Seyler, whose Lady Binfield brings down the curtain with adroit 
urbanity—all these make the most of the opportunities with which Mr. 
Rattigan’s wit and discernment (and, incidentally, his sense of non- 
sense) have supplied them. But I thought Miss Diana Allen’s brief 
appearance was, after Mr. Culver, almost the most enjoyable thing in 
the play 

Mr. Quayle’s production is admirable, save for a small, strange lapse 
in the third act, when Lord Binfield’s son sits on the arm of his father’s 
chair in a dreadfully implausible manner PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 








‘**The Glass Menagerie.’’ (Warner.) ‘*If You Feel like 
Singing.’’ (Empire.) ** The Wolf of the Sila.’’ (New 
Gallery 


Mr. TenNesseeE WILLIAMS’ obsession with ageing ex-belles from the 
Southern states is brought to our notice once again in the film version 
of his Glass Menagerie Now instead of Miss Helen Hayes fluttering 
ike a one-winged butterfly across the stage we have our own Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence flitting across the screen. Miss Lawrence's per 
formance is a veritable tour de force, for it is a long breathless voluble 
part fluctuating in mood from the vituperative to the hysterically gay 
She proves, what we have known all along in our hearts, that she is a 
first-rate dramatic actress as well as a superlative comedienne. Never 
theless, because of the familiar inflexions in her voice, very English 
individual inflexions which cannot quite be subdued by the layers of 
southern accent, one remains unconvinced of her assumed personality 
She is wonderful, but she still is Miss Gertrude Lawrence. Miss Jane 
Wyman in a blonde wig, as the cripple girl who lives in a dream world 
of little glass animals and for whom her mother builds such ephemeral 
castles, is extremely touching, and both Mr. Arthur Kennedy as her 
brother and Mr. Kirk Douglas as the ‘‘ gentleman caller "’ give admirable 
performances. As a student of life’s cruelty, of its frustrations and 
abnormalities, Mr. Williams has nothing to learn, and he invokes pity 
with so subtle a hand it is inevitable, I suppose, that a healthy British 
audience should laugh heartily from start to finish. Some day I shall 
kill someone 

If You Feel Like Singing is areally good musical starring Miss Judy 
Garland and Mr. Gene Kelly Mr. Kelly's troupe of actors come to 
rehearse their show in Miss Garland’s barn on her farm, so there is a 
country setting to their terpsichorean activities which is extraordinarily 
pleasant Miss Garland singing as she drives her scarlet tractor must 
inject leaven into the lumpiest heart his is a tuneful, colourful, 
lark-happy film with a plot which nearly succeeds in being plausible 

Miss Silvana Mangano, who played so bustfully in Bitter Rice, is in 
another earthy picture called J] Lupo della Sila. It isa tale of revenge 
and passion, jealousy and death, and as such it is juite rewarding 
Good acting, especially by M. Armadeo Nazzari, and some lovely out- 
door photography smooth the rough edges of a melodramatic script and 
soften the peculiarly harsh hissings of the sound track 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


PRETTY voices but no tradition '’—such was the charitable summing 
up of the position at Covent Garden by one of the most distinguished 
recent guest-artists at the opera-house. Not all the voices can strictly 
be called pretty, but this is a criticism which would apply to many 
other houses and is, indeed, partly a malady of the age. More import 
ant, though more difficult to interpret exactly, is the lack of a tradition 
It is, of course, a commonplace, and is often answered with the equally 
commonplace assurance that a tradition is being slowly built up at 
Covent Garden, that to demand too much from so young a company is 
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unreasonable and that we must have patience. What we must surely 
ask ourselves is whether everything possible is being done to insure 
firm foundations and whether there is practical evidence of a growing 
understanding of operatic problems and an annual improvement in 
their solution. 

I asked myself these questions at a performance of La Traviata on 
October 2oth. Elizabeth Schwarzkopf sang Violetta, and James 
Johnston, for the first time, Armand. The first scene shows us the 
drawing-room of one of the great beauties of the Parisian demi-monde 
in the middle of the last century. Now it is not impossible, at the 
distance of a mere hundred years, to discover what in fact was the 
nature of such a drawing-room—how guests comported themselves, 
what was the etiquette and the “ tone "’ of the society which met there 
The producer led us to suppose that Violetta kept a very expensive 
brothel in which the girls (some of whom arrived in their partners’ 
arms) swayed their hips in time to the music, indulged in a rather 
blowsy form of round-dancing and curtseyed deeply to the mistress of 
the house, as to the Empress Eugénie. This, I feel sure without any 
historical research, was not the case. The great Parisian demi-mon 
daines of the last century probably achieved a position in society more 
similar to that of their predecessors in Periclean Athens than any of 
their profession before or since. 

In any case, the tradition has for a hundred years been to play the 
first act with dignity and with a decorum only very slightly less strict 
than would have obtained in the salons of the grand monde of the day 
Have researches proved that this tradition is quite unfounded in fact 
and that an evening party at Violetta’s was actually something much 
more like a week-end binge at a road-house ? If that is so, then of 
course there is a great difficulty in making the réles of Violetta and 
Armand, and Verdi’s music, convincing, for Verdi obviously started 
the bad old tradition. 

Elizabeth Schwarzkopf plays Violetta—and is apparently made up 
with this intention—as a hard, robustly healthy young woman, of no 
noticeable sensibility, whose sudden indisposition seems quite obviously 
a feint practised in order to obtain a téte-d-téte with Armand who, for 
his part, is plainly a young man very much up from the country and 
out to have a quick affair with a bad girl.. Now we do know that there 
was a great deal of sentimentality about ‘‘ redeemed prostitutes *’ in 
nineteenth-century French literature, and it is possible that in fact 
Marguerite Gautier and Dumas answered to this description of the 
characters rather than to the traditional conception of Violetta and 
Armand. But unfortunately there is Verdi’s music, written for the 
old ‘‘ sentimental" conception of the story. The girl who 
“Ah! fors’ é lui” is not hard-boiled. She is ill, tired, sick of gilded 
promiscuity and desperately anxious to be genuinely loved. Armand 
is equally sick of that measure of debauchery in which any young 
Frenchman of his day may be presumed to have indulged, and he has 
fallen in love. It is considered something of a joke in Violetta’s circle, 
but that merely emphasises the fact. All that is deducible from a 
cursory glance at Verdi's score and a knowledge, however critical, of 
the traditions of performing the opera. What the music plainly 
implies should be the producer's first guide, and no director of musi 
should consent to permit in his opera-house a production that runs 
counter to the plain sense of the score, leaving tradition aside. 

Can we, then, be. satisfied that the tradition in process of being 
formed at Covent Garden is a healthy one ? This one act, from one of 
the most universally known of all operas in the repertory, makes me 
profoundly suspicious of the whole balance of power obtaining within 
the walls of Covent Garden. And if I wish to hear Traviata I go to 


Sadler’s Wells. MARTIN COOPER. 
BALLET 


Festival Ballet : Markova, Dolin. (Stoll Theatre.) 
MarkKova’s fragile and lovely magic seemed to have deserted her at 
the beginning of last week when, with Anton Dolin, she opened a 
Festival Ballet Season at the Stoll Theatre. For the first time in he 
long and distinguished career as ballerina, Markova’s very especial and 
delicate personality appeared deliberately to be withholding itself from 
us in the audience ; and we, ever eager for her appearances, enjoying in 
inticipation the beauty she has always imparted, however unpropitious 
the circumstances, were saddened and perplexed. Could it be that she 
had returned to the stage too soon after her recent operation ? Or had 
the onslaught of illness suddenly obscured the spark so delicately and 
precisely poised ? Perhaps the progress of the season will dispel this 
latter fear, and Markova’s artistry, rising above physical weaknesses 
and unworthy productions, will again delight us as in the past 

It is an insult to adult audiences to revive the Nutcracker ballet in it 
entirety. For years we have been bored by the petty divertissements ot 
Act II, continuously presented, and for obvious reasons, by various 
companies. The full-length ballet with its deadly prologue is intoler 
able and only fit for amateur dancing displays. The gaiety of Le Bea: 
Danube, though by now well and truly worn, came as a great reliet 
Natalie Krassovska as the street dancer was excellent—less happy in 
her dances with the hussar than in her own variations—but intro- 
ducing just the right touches of vulgarity and jote-de-vivre. Anna 
Cheselka, the first hand, was dancing very much better when we last 
saw her in London, but she has a charming stage personality and is 
delightful to watch at unexpected moments LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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AN ESTORS traced by Lampert & 
é Raccett, Genealogists and _ Record 
Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Ave., Watford, 
Herts 


AT LAST—LIGHT ON FLYING 


SAUCERS! Exclusive article in 
Riper'’s Review Autumn No. by Harold 
Wilkins ; also Sir Arthur Keith on “ War 


and Evolution” and Prof. Ayer on “ ‘The 
Existentialist View of Man” and other 
important articles. 2/6d. from all book- 
stalls or 10/6d. a year post free from Desk 
25, Riper & Co., 47, Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
BECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary. Expert 
Postal Courses: brochure (3d.)—-SECRE- 
rary, Sthn., Training Coll., Withdean, 
Brighton, 6. 
YROADCAST APPEAL by Canon 
2 “McLeod Campbell on Sunday Nov- 
» at 8.25 p.m. for help to ensure 
unce of the Centre (in Chelsea) 
frican students. Donations, please, 
to CANON CAMPBELL, 13, Chelsea Em- 
bankment, London, S.W.3. 
Can ER SUFFERER (50786) Poor 
Man (48), will not work again, and 
savings rapidly dwindling, needs general 
help. Please help us to care for him, (also 
hundreds of other sad cases). NATIONAL 
Sociery FOR CANCER RELieF, Dept. G.7, 
47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
(CREATIVE imagination is the dynamo 
of the most forceful advertising. It 
endows the written word with power and 
SAMSON CLARKS produce ad- 
f such character. May we do so 
*Phone Museum 5050 for an 






persuasion 
vertising 
for your 
interview. 
ES Didu recve prcel? Cdntu decode. 
Tales frm Arab Tribes. P.218. Add 
Mantis Hare. Rply TJ BMBY. Cble 
d.S 
FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED to 
to keep Widow aged 79 in Home 
where she is well cared for and happy. 
Splendid record of 20 years’ service in 
Childrens’ Home in India for which she 
was decorated. (Case 373) Appeal “S” 
DisTREsseD GENTLEFOLK’s AID Assoc- 
IATION, 6, Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, 
S.W.1. The ‘Association is entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions. 
Ho TO STOP SMOKING. World-famous 
Method. Explanatory Booklet Free.— 
Mr. G. S. STANLEY, 265, Strand, London ; 
24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 
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OAN, 
We are planning a Christmas holiday 


Lin Jersey, Britain’s carefree continental 


resort within the sterling area where the 
Christmas season is kept up gaily. Why 
not make up a party 
Tom. 

NURSING HOME INSURANCE.— 
. Serious illness or operation often 
means heavy nursing home and medical 
bills. You can avoid this anxiety through 
membership of this non-profit making 
Association.—-Write for descriptive bro- 
chure.—BrITISH UNITED PROVIDENT Assoc- 
IATION (23-32), 61, Bartholomew Close, 
London, E.C.1. 


ROVISION OF SCHOOL FEES BY 
A SINGLE CAPITAL SUM.—The 
various methods by which this can be 
achieved can be obtained from the Secretary 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools Trust, 85, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 
Accommodation for a_ conference 
is offered at Needler Hall, Cottingham, 
between 20th March and the 5th April, 
1951. Accommodation available for 68 
persons. Further particulars and terms 
from the Registrar, University College of 
Hull. 
NITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphlets 
and information on receipt of stamp. 
—REv. HELEN PHILLIPS, 14, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
WAYFA RERS RESTAURANT, of 
Granville Place, Orchard St., W.1. 
MAY. 5125, have opened a branch estab- 
lishment at 33, Oxford Street, W.1, GER. 
4713 (opposite Frascati), for the service of 
their teas, coffees, snacks, light meals and 
Continental delicatessen. Open till mid- 
night for after-theatre suppers, &c. Fully 
licensed. ‘Tariff and quality as at Gran- 
ville Place. 
J 1PER CENT. free of tax. Investment 
“2 moneys are received up to £5,000 
maximum.—Send for full particulars to 
SECRETARY, STATE BUILDING Society, 8, 
Buckingham Palace Gdns., Westminster, 
Ae 
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AM that DRAUGHT with Atom 
STRIP. Details ATOMIC SERVICES 
(83), 15, Maiden Lane, W.C.2. 
OR LOSS OF HAIR.—Dehydro- 
cholesterol. Estab. 1934. Write to 
CENTRAL LONDON LABORATORIES (T.S.) 
37, New Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 1075 
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1950 


HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.—REMAKE HANDBAGS Co., 183a, 


Brompton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), | 


three turnings from Harrods. 
HEALS remake and re-cover divans, 
box springs and mattresses: also 
convert mattresses into spring interior 
types.—Write for folder “‘ Remaking Bed- 
ding,”’ HEAL & Son, Ltd., 196, ‘Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 
[NSTANTANEOUS French from a 
few minutes’ daily play with Vocabulet 
cards. 6s. 6d. set ‘‘ I Said It”, delightful 
literary quiz party game 3s. 9d. FLORESTAN 
CoMPANY, 36, Downside Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 
[ NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments 
—7 day Service, Hosiery Mending—3 
day Service. Post or call.—BeELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LtTD., 123, Queensway, W.2. 


IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in | 


U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—-DOuGLAS JIGSAW LiBRARY (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 

EODIAN DRESSMAKING SERVICE 
Leodian Limited are now able to 
make up customers own materials to 
individual measurements in any of the 
Leodian styles. Charges, including trim- 
mings, from £2 17s. 6d. Write for style 
book and particulars.—LEODIAN LIMITED 
(SP.57), Union House, Leeds, 2. 
LONDON MUSICAL EVENTS.— 
Joad, Haskell, C. B. Rees, Wm. 
Mann, George Montagu contribute monthly 
48 pages. Illustrated. At bookstalls 1/- 
or from 107, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
EW CARS stay new if the upholstery 
” is protected by loose covers.—Write 
or *phone, CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 12. 168, 
Regent St., London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
ON THIS I know we all agree, 
TOM LONG'S the smoke for you 


and me 
GELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? 
—As the leading Hatton Garden 


Jewellers we pay the following Record 
Prices :—£5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Neck- 
laces; £5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and 
Chains; £15-£250 Diamond Watches and 
Eternity Rings ; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports 
Cups and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold 
Cigarette Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, 


and up to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious | 


Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Ear- 
rings. Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe, and you 
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will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 

no obligation to sell.—-M. HAYES AND 
| Sons, Ltp., 106, Hatton Garden, London 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 


So MUCH THE BETTER if you smoke 
the famous Crescent Mixture, a Colts- 

| foot blend of supreme quality. 2/6 per 4 oz., 
post free. Estd. over a_ century.— 

| SHRIMPTON AND COOKE, Bromsgrove, 
Worcs. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT for aches and 
pains. Nature's tonic. Insist on 
‘TIDMAN’S. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


APDRESSED notepaper, 500 18s. 6d. ; 

1,000 30s. 6d, post free. Samples on 
request.—W. ‘TRIMBLE, Enniskillen, North- 
ern Ireland. 


HRISTMAS CARDS that are Different 
Original Wood-engravings and Colour 
Prints from THE COCKLANDS Press, Burford. 
Oxford. Prices from 2d.; selections on 
approval post free in the U.K. 


GARDEN STONE, for paths, terraces, 
steps, walks, &c.—Old York stone, 
crazy-paving in 5-6 ton loads or rect- 
angular slabs by the square yard.—Please 
write FritH, 61, Calvert Road, Barnet. 


OOD Coffee is Scarce.—Our CHOICE 
BLEND at 3s. 10d. per Ib. is 
Post paid 2 Ibs. or more. Berry or ground. 
City oF LONDON CorFEE Co., 49, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C.3. 
HER8 PLANTS—dried culinary herbs 
and savoury jellies, Lavender, Pot- 
Pourri, etc. Catalogue from STOKE LACcY 
Hers FARM, Hereford. 


NEW Irish Linen Lengths,—4a) Natural 
+ Shade 6 yds.x24 in., each 21/-; 6 yds. 
x 32 in., each 27/-; (b) White, 6 yds. x 

24 in., each 22/6; 6 yds. x 32 in., each 

28/6; (c) Embroidery, Cream or White, 

3 yds.*x 36 in., each 21/-, 3 yds. x 52 in., 

each 28/6; carr. free. Satisfaction or 

money back.—HM. Conway, Ltp. (Dept. 

454) 139/143, Stoke Newington High 

Street, London, N.16 

PARACHUTES ; each panel 36 in. at 

base tapering to 3 in. and 132 in. long. 

Pure White Heavy English Silk or Prim- 

rose Nylon, 2 panels 5/1, 4 panels 27/6, 

8 panels 52/6. Cream Cambric, 10 panels 

each 40 in. x 60 in. Whole Parachute 16/-. 

Carr. Free. Satisfaction or money back. 

H. Conway, Lrp., (Dept. 281), 139/143, 

Stoke Newington High Street, London 

N.16. 








FAR EAST SERVICE 
Every Monday from Vancouver to 


Tokyo and Hong Kong. 
and fastest westward route. 
Every Thursday from Hong Kong. 


C. tian Pacific 


Shortest 


— 


= The through rate to Sydney from Great Britain is 


£260. By this Service you travel by day and sleep on 






Through rates quoted. 


For complete information your authorised agent or 


AIRLINES 


to AUSTRALIA 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
AIR SERVICE 


land. Two nights at Honolulu, one at Fiji, with hotel accom- 
modation included. Connections at Fiji for New Zealand. 
Or vary your route by choosing Air or Sea across the Atlantic, Air 
or rail to Vancouver, thence Canadian Pacific Air Lines to Australia. 


Trafaigar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100); 


103 Leadenhall Street, B.C.3. (Avenue 4707); LONDON 
and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 
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PARACHL TES.—1. Pure White Silk MBs: KING of Secretaries, Piccadilly, | salary £745 (may be higher if qualifications 7 IRE, West Coast. Comfortable country 











16 panels, each panel 36 in. x 84 in. has moved her typewriting and and experience are exceptional!) rising by ~ house for sale. Five bedrooms, thr 
2 in. at top. 4 panels 15/-, 8 panels 27 yall ating office to 115, Gloucester Place, annual increments on a-five years’ pro- | fine recept. rooms. Modern kit Se 
Whole Parachute 52/6. Cambric, 12 panels | W.1. WELbeck 5855. gression to £965 per annum maximum. | Large garden, double-garage. see, 
(a) Cream ; each panel 20 in. x 60 in. 2 in. STEL I A FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand | Detailed applications to APpPpoinTMENTs | First-class golf, fishing. £3,25 ling 
at_top. Whole Parachute 12/-. (b) Blue- | + All office staff -perm. and | OFFICER, BBC, Suessesssng Hanes, Lenten purchase tax). Write, Dr. Boot! lons- 
Grey ; each panel 1#in. x 38 in. 2in. at top. | temp. ‘Typing. Dupletg., Translations. | W.!. within 7 days, marked “ P.A., German | fieldtown, Rochestown, Cork. 
Whole parachute 7/6 Both Parachutes | WHI 2501 (3 lines) y Spt”. For acknowledgement’ enclose 7 a RITE? 
(a & b) for only 14/6. 3. Cream Egyptian TRITE FOR PI rr Ss . stamped addressed envelope. WANTEI 
Cotton; each panel 54 in. x 96 in. 10 in. W - R ROFIT end for free SLE OF MAN ore . ple D-a-terre by Dachshund anc mistress 
at top. 4 panels 25/-, 8 panels 47/6. Tax Booklet. “Tui. Recent Instrrute | | IAN, BUCHAN SCHOOL, nn Cee Cleats. seneie B 

a Ph (Dept W.S8 Castiotowe. (Direct Grant). Required 926B ve — = 


85G), Palace Gate, London, 


and Post free Money back guarantee. , 
“ 2 : , = ‘ : , '* : in Peery Graduate, Man or Woman, en . 
PREMIER Drapery Co., (Dept. 51), 113, \ ANTED, stories and artic les for | to teach Mathematics throughout the the PRO! ESSIONAL WOMAN seeks un- 
Church Street, London, N.16. American journals. -DONALD CRAIG, a. 
r LT T” RE ¢ > Holycross, ‘Thurles School and to Ordinary and Advanced furnished/Furnished Flat London, 
OU_ WILL NOT BE SHORT OF oe Standard in the General Certificate. | 1-3 rooms, K. & b., or Room/s with 
SUGAR AT XMAS if you buy N Sh. FY PE D. From 2/- per 1,000 Ability to teach Physics also an asset, Cooking facilities. Moderate rent. Highest 
unrationed Sugar Glucose mixture. Proven words, Carbons 3d. Also Plays, etc. Apply Headmistress. references. D. SPARROW, 3, Whitelands 


‘ F eetmaking . y Muss Harper, 4, Ts Street, L » wees a » S.W:S 
in Baking and Sweetmaking, and tested by WL , Taviton Street, London, THE CIVIL SERVICE Commissioners House, S.W.3. 








Goo! t PING . -Ib. ? 7 TE small ' 
ened Be ih ‘2 Rg re ye ’ a iy oe for 7 pensionable W ANT a —_- ig iy ue 
- : cane iy - . posts of Assistant Keeper in the British central London cr near by , 
wee Sam wie cone 'y —_ —_ EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES | Museum. One post of Assistant Keeper | Woman graduate in University employ- 
oe pagent a ANGL O-POLISH SOCIETY: Lieut.- | (First Class) or Assistant Keeper (Second | ment. Rent £120. Write Box 927B 
——— Gen. Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, | Clss), —s to brad age s26 quali- 
. . V.C., K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. on | fications of the successful candidate, is in ? " Irs 
EDUCATIONAL My YEARS IN POLAND. Sikorski Institute, | the Department of Oriental Printed Books ere as eee 
DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRE- 20, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Tuesday, 7th and Manuscripts he remaining 6 posts FRENCH RIVIERA 10 days’ holiday 
A TARIAL TR AINING- Ex ase adele November, 7.30. Open to non-members are in the grade of Assistant Keeper for £22 10s. include coach travel 
Nt xf a AN DISEASE BE PREVENTED? (Second Class) of which 2 are in the Grenoble to Nice across the Alps and Nic« 
on careers Individual care Good posts d é adel me Department of Printed Books, 2 in tl M: Ih ] Med 
found for all qualified students. Courses for Sir Lione. Wuirsy, Regius Prof- D ain ef y meeaeed sie ‘ite ‘ . oh to Marseille along R ec iterranean coast 
Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library work ; ¢ssor of Medicine at Cambridge, will give onesies nt of Egypt — <P neni ot ee Oe ae ae oe W for 
Journalism, Advertising, Languages and | the Sir Charles Hastings Memorial | ecture — gyptian and Assyrian | route. Write, call or phone NOW for 
‘ . g, ag oan Antiquities and 1 in the Department of details.—Contours, LTD 2, Newman 
Foreign Shorthands and in Management. | 4 B.M.A. House on 22nd _ November, Cc i Medal a Tol a dee, _ 
Special rements for graduate Schol 1950 at 6.30 p.m. Chairman: Dr.CHARLES = oo ener , : Street, W.1. Tel.: MUSeum 5499 and 
pecial arrangements for graduates Schol- vane - ° Salary scales. Assistant Keeper (First 6463. 


arships available. Resident and day students Hur, M.P. Admission free by_ ticket, 
accepted. Social amenities.—Apply to J. W. obtainable from Public Relations Depart- 


Class) £750 rising to £1,150 (men) or ‘PAI EXPERTS. —O.ivers 
Loverirpce, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s wo B.M.A., Tavistock Square, London, =) 
rCy 


575 sing ORS n) os vEI 
tdi nd” Class) £378 “ae |* lhe -Adelphi Bulding, W.C.2 








Secretarial | College, 2, Arkwright Road, W. age 23) rising to £600 (men) or £500 af Lang RLAND.—Convalescence, _hol- 
N.W.3. Ham. 5986 «RE NC H MASTER DRAWINGS OF (women). Starting pay may be increased days, winter sports, ski-school. 3,370 
SOMPLI TE SECRETARIAL TRAIN- HE istH CENTURY—at_ the jn respect of approved post-graduate ‘t high Guest House. Comfort, excellent 
ING and shorter courses for graduates Mathiesen Gallery, 142, New Bond Street, experience and in certain cases for service CU!Sine, personal attention. 14 francs dail 
or older students at Davies’s, White Lodge, | 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1 with the Forces. Prospects of promotion | inclusive. Write brochure : “ Le CERistER 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone : Park "THOMAS ROWLANDSON Arts Coun- within 7 years to post of Assistant Keeper ©@ux-sur-Montreux. 
4465. Students may begin now cil exhitition. Water colours and draw- | (First Class). Sw ITZERLAND.—Guests received 
DA S, LAING AND DICK, 7, Hol- ings from the Gilbert Davis Collection For the First Class post candidates must young couple for winter sports and 
land Par k, W.11 Individual Tuition NEw Burtincron GaLLertigs, Old Burling- be at least 28 on Ist July, 1950. For the spring ski-ing in comfortable and ideally 
for Examinations, Naval Special Entry, ton Street. Open till 4th November, Mon., Second Class posts candidates must be at situated Chalet. Ski-fields on t 
Army Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. ‘Tues., Thurs. 10-8 least 22 and under 26 years of age on Ist Ice-rink, ski-lifts, riding, &c. For il 
Higher and School Certificates, London Admission 1/- July, 1950; extensions allowed for service brochures, kindly enclose Inter 
Matriculation University Entrance and T IOTH'S Recent Paintings by ona regular or short service engagement Stamp Coupon C. B. WitmorT-ALL! 
Scholarships. Tel. Park 7437 TRISTRAM HL LIER and GEOF- '® H.M. Forces and up to two years for Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau-d’Ocx 
OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of FREY TIBBLE ;  9.30-6, Sat. 9.30-1, service in H.M. Forces otherwise than on \)7INTER SPORTS Christmas Holiday 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.); 31, Bruton Street, W.1. Closing 11th Nov a regular engagement and for established in Switzerland for Adults, Students 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., \ TRITING AS A CAREER. lecture civil service For exceptionally well | and teen-age children Prices, including 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees Diplomas; Law will be given by L. A. G. STRONG, qualified candidates the upper age limit escort, hotel and ski-instruction, etc., from 
Exams., &c. Low fees. Instalments B.A., F.R.S.L., for St. Marylebone Public | ™4Y, be extended. Candidates must have | £24 10s. 0d. C. RACKETT, 8, South Drive, 
Prospectus from C.D. PARKER, M.A., Libraries at Stern Hall, 33, Seymour Place, ay mee ‘ch yA wae ny First Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. Tel. : 2812 
Qo . eras > ie or Seconc ss Honours re us 1OSS8ESS - “ . 
ig-D.. Devt B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford “yr ‘qo one. November 6th, competent know ledge of tae modem RIENDLY parties will be rambling a1 d 
sy pm SS Fre languages, preferably French and German ski-ing abroad all through the winter 


‘HE ‘TRIANGLI SECRETARIAL (GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall St., For Oriental Printed Books and Manu- 4nd _ spring. . Write for programme to 
RAMBLERS SSOCIATION SERVICES, 48, 


COLLEGE, South Molton Street, London, E.C.2.—Four Lectures on scripts a degree in Persian or Turkish i . 
W.1. May. 5306 (3 lines) “Dryden as a Critic” will be given by essential. One of the posts in Printed (B.19), Park Road, N.W.1 
M AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE the Professor in Rhetoric, Nevill Coghill, Pooks is in the Map Room, for which GKI- ING AT SESTRIERE-—Season 
57, Duke Street, W.1., and Park Esq., M.A., on Mon., Tues., Wed., and candidates must have a degree in Geo- starts early December For only £25 
Lane, W.1., provides training for High Fri., November 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th. graphy, preferably with specialisation in | Priror TRAveL Service will arrange for 
Grade Secretarial Posts New courses The Lectures are FREE and begin at historical and mathematical geography, | you a 9-day holiday in this sunny Italian 
commencing Nov. 6th and Nov. 27th 5.30 p.m and a knowledge of Latin. For the other | winter resort—inclusice of all travel and 
N ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, near TALIAN CONTEMPORARY SCULP- post in Printed Books and for both posts | hotel expenses. Apply to PiLor_TRAVEl 
+ BATH.—Two £100, three £80 and TURES (Marini, Manzu’ and others). in Manuscripts Latin is essential, and | Service, 27, Hertford Street, London, 
x9 «30 candidates must also have a knowledge W.1. (GROsvenor 1504) 


four £50 Scholarships, (two for music) will An Exhibition at the Italian Institute, 39, 


be offered in June to boys under 14. Belgrave Square, S.W.1 Nov. Ist-Nov. 0f either Greek or a third modern language ; \ TINTER Sports in Austria, Italy 
Particulars from the Headmaster 15th, 1950 Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m.-8 p.m for both posts in Manuscripts a degree in Switneriend 14 davs from 22 gns 
QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, Sat. 11-6, Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission 1/6 Classics is preferred For Egyptian and 10 days in the Riviera sunshine from 21 
5 , Assyrian A tie lidate have 
° SUFFOLK Scholarships and Ex free for members ssyrian Antiquities candidates must have ms Apply now to APAL TRAVEL, 7%, 
' fe a special study of Ancient Egypt 3 pp , 
hibitions for entrance in 1951 will be award . os bg Con = s me i ag yey ‘| -“eypuian New Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel 
roa : . — : “yree ssics 
ed in the Spring Term. Candidates should CONCERT and of Coptic, and degree in Classics OF | \juseum 9351-2 
be under fourteen and a half years of age . P a Semitic languages is preferred. For Coins 
on Ist March, 1951. Scholarships to the B* SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA and Medals candidates must possess a 
Roya Apert HALL. WEDNESDAY, competent knowledge of Latin, and pre- HOTELS 


j | 
value of {100 a year may be awarded . 
; NOVEMBER 8, at 8. Concerto Grosso in ferably some acquaintance with Greek or 


Particulars of examination may be obtained B flat Handel Symphony No. 4 4m bd | with o thied modern lenguese. No previous L AKI VYRNWY HOTEI -For those 


vho like comfort, peace and good food 


yy “~ ) — cca not Bax; Pianoforte Concerto Poulenc (First special knowledge is necessary, but the 
performance in England) Symphonic entrant will be expected to devote himself | with most of the amenities of a pleasant 
mE 7 Poem, ‘Till Eulenspiegel S.rauss FRANCIS to the post-classical period, and mainly country life, including fishing, shooting, 
LITERARY Pot LENC, Basil. CAMERON Tickets : 10s to the British coinage. Candidates with tet iding and lovely country for walking 
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. 7s. 6d., 6s., 5s., 3s. 6d. Gallery (standing) 1 Diploma in Archaeology of not less than 
NEVER yor Think of Writing J 3 . oy ; . * 
\ nS thee dhe ‘I S J : Tut I in ae 2s., at Hall (Ker n. 8212). and usual Agents, Ist or 2nd Class honours standard will be 7 HE LOVELY ISLE OF MULI 
y \ 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALSIM, founded 30 years es as — - honours graduat-s Wi — Istes H ~ L, TOBERMORY 
~ <ITTTIAg, ew . fa BD ’articulars and application forms from’| overlooking Tobermory Bay and Sound ot 
ago ha Mo ae . a pamonee: SITUATIONS VACANT Secretary, Civil Service Commission, | Mull. This delightful hctel is open all year, 
< ead lewspap oprieto as one . > 
raised the anndernd of caieamnendenen yo CH Li ADER (Part-time) _wanted Burlington Gardens, London, W.1., quoting and provides exceptional comfort, cuisine 
: , “le i th } i i for Co-operative Youth Club at No, 3338 completed application forms | and recreational facilities. Write for Bro 
coaching to a level that has won the ac . let st Ke R based B t - ~ Jecems O50 ‘ oT we .° 
prea mane »  adiinen edi guadeetn allie Chislehurst Kent ate based on Burnham | must reach him by 7th December, 195( chure or ‘phone Tobermory 12. 
on o ditors r ‘ 
7, r - - Scale ill details available upon request, » . 
The L.S.J. gives personal instruction in ‘ mene , L, a pore eee en Whi h Ts OLD HOPE ANCHOR, Rys 
rr s or » . “ 5 . . . “wr AT I : s t fo ts “nts ' t 
Ne irnali > -- ‘ + pean L oan a applications should be made within 14 days ACCOMMODATION eee he inte coved it = ~ . 
4 ane 4 A a ’ . s ose 1 c vu Li re- y 
W - ca fe a Py tty. , “ te "? 7 +" " from the date of this advertisement. Write VACANT. pong . ; a : i $s wint ut Ww com 
or ss tg ‘ r 
riti a ‘ A ite - ay © EpucaTion Secrerary, South Suburban <OLKESTONE.-Comfortable bed-sitting — 3 = se =. r . , 
2 a Se rospectus opt., LANDON | Co operative Society Limited, 62, Croydon F : 7 \ INTER IS WARMER at Farringford 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 7 Gordon _—— ' room for retired gentleman 2 ens l ntr { > Hot 
, Road, Penge, S.E.20 oon a delightful Country House ote 
Square, London, W.C.1 ; inclusive Box 920A und cosy cottages in the loveliest part 
MERICAN MAGAZINES Nat p2BC invite applications for post © N! AR HARRODS.—-Inexpensive pied the Isle of Wight. Central heating, H & ‘ 
) Programme Assistant, German Service ’ “ar. | . 
Geog. Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, | bade 0 | a scmakel i-terre in well-kept house. Comfort water, perfect service. Golf, tenmis, ridit 
etc., by postal subscription. Send for details —_ incluc A. — y, wo ~ on . sf r- able divan rooms, concealed basins, always Licensed AA. & R.A.C. appoint 
' oO Y re rogre ; 4 T i 
Tuomas & Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan St., halt - a a 3 nee ~~ A five very hot water, baths, gas-fires, cen. heat., Terms from 6 gns. per week. Details fror 
Black poc a ae oO ive | telephones, breakfasts. Gentlemen only. 3$ | any Office of Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., or 
“ , times weekly, and periods of detached ens. aod 4 ens KENsington 4367 D i hed . ‘ 
EAN McDOUGAL for typing “4 duty in Berlin of up to four months in the “ as ee eee vo 
hour duplicating, translations $1, vear. Candidates must have a British R' JOM vacant in gentlewoman’'s house S| IVES, Cornwall Tue Garra 
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